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Publisher's Note 


The International Conference of Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties held in Moscow in 
June 1969 declared that imperialism as a social 
system remains the chief obstacle to mankind’s 
historically inevitable advance towards the 
triumph of freedom, peace and democracy. A 
concrete programme for fighting imperialism de- 
mands not only a proper understanding of its 
nature but also the study of new factors and 
processes deep at work within the capitalist 
world. 

The development of modern capitalism shows 
that along with the objective trend towards the 
internationalization and interlocking of the econo- 
mic activities of capitalist states in a single 
world imperialist system, there also exists a 
tremendous diversity of national characteristics. 
Therefore, in order to understand the future pro- 
spects of modern capitalist society, it is equally 
important to study the distinctive features of 
national types of imperialism and of individual 
imperialist states, and to make a theoretical 
analysis of the imperialist stage of capitalism. 

This book is a collection of articles on this 
subject, in slightly abridged form, which have 
appeared in Soviet periodicals in 1968 and 1969. 


On Modem Imperialism 


Academician N. N. INOZEMTSEV, 
Director^ Institute 
of World Economy 
and International 
Relations, USSR Academy 
of Sciences 


As pointed out by the June Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, the 
Conference of 75 Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties held recently in Moscow was a major success 
of the communist, working-class and the entire 
liberation movements. The Conference made a 
detailed analysis of imperialism, its main features 
and peculiarities, its place in the modern world. 
This was needed to work out a concrete program- 
me of anti-imperialist struggle which requires 
a correct understanding of the character and 
nature of imperialism and careful study of new 
phenomena and processes taking place in the 
capitalist world. 

In analyzing modern imperialism the Confe- 
rence dwelt on four groups of problems: 

a) the correlation of forces in the world arena; 
appraisal of the potentialities of imperialism, 
and its inherent dangers; 
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b) new phenomena in the development of im- 
perialism, above all its seeking to adapt itself 
to the conditions of the struggle between the 
two systems, to the demands of the scientific- 
technical revolution; the intensification of its 
state-monopoly character; 

c) the basic contradictions of modern im- 
perialism; 

d) imperialist strategy in class struggle. 

Hr ^ 

The 60’s are notable for the relatively high 
rate of economic development of the main capital- 
ist powers, a considerable growth of the military 
potential of the imperialist camp in general and 
the missile-nuclear potential of the United States 
in particular, and for the strengthening of West 
German and Japanese imperialism. At the same 
time these years are marked by the upsurge of 
socialism and the working-class and national- 
liberation movements, even though some revolu- 
tionary contingents have suffered temporary set- 
backs, for example in Indonesia, Greece and 
some other countries. One must also reckon with 
the fact that disagreements, connected, first of 
all, with the splitting, great-power chauvinistic 
policy of the present leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China, have arisen in the world 
socialist system, in the world communist move- 
ment. 

In view of this, the question arose whether 
the stipulation of the 1960 Meeting that the 
world socialist system and other anti-imperia- 
list forces determine the main trend of present 
historic development is still valid. The 1969 Con- 
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ference has given a definite answer: life has 
convincingly shown that this stipulation holds 
good today. 

The Conference’s Document ‘‘Tasks at the Pre- 
sent Stage of the Struggle Against Imperialism 
and United Action of the Communist and Wor- 
kers’ Parties and All Anti-Imperialist Forces,” 
reads: “Imperialism can neither regain its lost 
historical initiative nor reverse world develop- 
ment. The main direction of mankind’s develop- 
ment is determined by the world socialist system, 
the international working class, all revolutionary 
forces.” 

What was the reason for this statement? 

First, the successes of the world socialist system, 
the Soviet Union above all. Many fraternal coun- 
tries have already created the basis of socialism 
and are proceeding to build a developed socialist 
society. 

Second, the successes of the world working- 
class movement. Facts show that in the last few 
years the working class has again shown itself to 
be the main driving and mobilizing force of 
the revolutionary struggle, of the entire democ- 
ratic anti-imperialist movement. 

Third, the successes of the national-liberation 
movement. This movement has entered upon a 
new phase in many regions of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America in the last few decades; it has 
acquired an anti-capitalist character in some 
countries. 

Examining the correlation of forces in the 
world, the Conference carefully analyzed the 
events connected with the Vietnamese war. This 
war is a kind of focal point, reflecting, in a 
concentrated form, many processes taking place 
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in the modem world. The Vietnamese events 
have shown convincingly that imperialism, par- 
ticularly US imperialism which is the most po- 
werful, has not succeeded in crushing the coura- 
geous Vietnamese people, despite the tremendous 
efforts and the use of a diabolical military mach- 
ine; on the contrary, US imperialism is bound 
to be defeated in the war. 

Having emphatically stressed that, as a world 
system, imperialism has not become stronger, 
tlxat socialism is on the offensive and imperialism 
on the defensive, the Conference at the same 
time quite resolutely came out against any un- 
derestimation of imperialism’s strength and ca- 
pacities, against complacency and self-content. 
Imperialism is not a “paper tiger”; it was and 
remains a serious and dangerous enemy. 

Everyone is aware of the unheard-of calami- 
ties and sufferings which imperialism has inflicted 
on nations— one need only recall the two world 
wars which took a toll of scores of millions of 
lives, the dark times of fascist rule in some ca- 
pitalist countries, the sufferings, and privations 
of hundreds of millions of people in former colo- 
nial and dependent countries. 

Lenin characterized imperialism’s tendency of 
using the basic achievements of science and tech- 
nology for extermination and destruction em- 
phasizing that this tendency “might, that in fact, 
it inevitably would, undermine the very founda- 
tion of human society.” ^ This kind of menace 
has become particularly real in our times in con- 
nection with imperialists’ preparations for 


^ Lcmn, Coll Works, VoL 27, p. 422. 
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another world war, a war with the use of nuc- 
lear missile weapons. 

The events of the sixties have fully confirmed 
the relevance of another Leninist thesis — that 
all aspects of imperialism’s policy are reaction- 
ary. Particularly dangerous for the nations is the 
tendency latent in monopoly capitalism to eli- 
minate democratic freedoms, to establish autho- 
ritarian regimes and promote the growth of fas- 
cist and neo-fascist tendencies, imperialism’s co- 
lonialist and neo-colonialist policies, the ideology 
of misanthropy and racialism. 

The speeches at the Conference and all the 
Conference documents clearly depicted the 
danger of the militarist policy of imperialism. 
They stipulated that in our day the significance 
of such a very important problem of the inter- 
national communist movement as the struggle 
for peace and security of nations does not di- 
minish in the least, but acquires even greater 
importance, and the same is true of the issues of 
the struggle for banning nuclear weapons, for 
imposing on imperialism a peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems, for pro- 
viding all-round support to the peoples subject 
to imperialism’s aggressive encroachments. 

9 *- » 

A Marxist-Leninist approach in examining the 
processes in society requires a concrete analysis 
of actual reality, a study of phenomena in all 
their inter-connections and inner contradictions, 
the utmost heed to be paid to new processes, and 
ascertaining the tendencies of development. It 
is precisely these demands that the* international 
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communist movement proceeds from in analyz- 
ing such important processes as the revolution in 
science and technology and the further deve- 
lopment of state monopoly capitalism. 

From the viewpoint of the struggle of the two 
world systems and the basic inner processes tak- 
ing place in the capitalist countries, the current 
revolution in science and technology, which has 
a tremendous bearing on all areas of social en- 
deavour, is of paramount importance. 

A significant manifestation of this revolution 
is the mounting role of science which is becom- 
ing a real force in production. In the past 
60 years the number of scientists and engineers 
engaged in research in the world has increased 
75 times faster than the growth in population, 
allocations for science keep mounting in state 
budgets. The USA, for instance, has upped its 
expenditures on science from 3,000 million dol- 
lars in 1950, to 25,000 million dollars in 1968. 

The revolution in science and technology leads 
to profound changes in the entire structure of 
social production. These changes are manifest in 
the greater role of such branches of industrial 
production as the power industry (including the 
atomic power industry), the latest types of che- 
mical production and engineering, rapid deve- 
lopment of electronic-computing machinery, steep 
growth of labour productivity in agriculture, ex- 
panded servicing, transport facilities, trade, edu- 
cation and public health. 

Structural changes in the economy affect the 
distribution of social forces. There is an increase 
in the number of gainfully employed, in the size 
of the proletariat, a rise in its educational and 
professional standards, increasing stratification of 
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the peasantry and a rapid growth in the number 
of the intellectuals. 

In the capitalist world the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution is accompanied by further 
intensification of processes of the concentration 
and centralization of production and capital, the 
growing might of the monopolies and their fu- 
sion with the bourgeois state and a greater de- 
gree of state intervention in the economy. 

It is indicative that whereas 200 of the largest 
industrial corporations in the United States ac- 
counted for 54.2% of the assets of the entire 
manufacturing industry in 1960, by the end of 
1967 they upped the figure to 58.7%. In 
Western Europe such super concerns as the 
USINOR metallurgical trust in France and the 
steel syndicate in the FRG are fairly recent, and 
new international monopoly amalgamations are 
constantly appearing. 

The growth of monopolies goes parallel with 
the setting up of ever more extensive economic 
complexes directed from a single centre. They 
have substantial advantages over individual en- 
terprises and can benefit from specialization and 
cooperation of production, ensure the planned 
organization of production supplies and market- 
ing, etc. 

At the same time a considerable influence is 
exerted on the entire economic mechanism of 
present-day capitalism by such factors as the 
presence of a strong state sector in many coun- 
tries, the state budgets absorbing 25 to 33% of 
the national income and the state accounting for 
33 to 50% of basic capital investments and 
financing up to 66 per cent of the expenditure 
on research and development. 
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During the past decade new phenomena in 
state-monopoly capitalism have become far more 
widespread. This includes regulated program- 
ming of the economy on a national scale, in order 
to achieve long-term aims of monopoly capital. 
And there is the economic integration of a num- 
ber of capitalist countries due to the objective 
requirements of developing productive forces 
and the desire to combine efforts to meet the 
challenge of socialism. 

Monopoly capitalism resorts to these measures 
to avert the most dangerous social economic up- 
heavals for the bourgeois system, to ensure a 
definite acceleration in the rate of economic de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, the strength and the 
potentialities of imperialism should not be over- 
estimated. As pointed out by many Conference 
participants, it would be a profound mistake not 
to see that the measures which suit the interests 
of monopoly capital are unable to solve a number 
of age-old problems confronting capitalism, they 
cannot curb the spontaneous forces of the ca- 
pitalist market. 

Capitalist economy continues to develop in 
cycles. In 1949 the increment in industrial output 
for all capitalist countries amounted to 1.6%, 
in 1954 — to 1.2%, in 1958 there was a 2% 
absolute reduction in production, and in 1967 
production increased by a mere 2 per cent. 

Such a law of imperialism as the uneven de- 
velopment of the economy of different countries 
makes itself fully felt. The United States’ share 
in the industrial production of the capitalist 
world, which sharply increased during the first 
postwar years, dropped from 55.8 per cent in 
1948 to 44.6% in 1968. Britain’s share during 
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this period dropped from 11.9 per cent to 7.4%. 
At the same time the FRG’s share increased from 
4.2% to 9.1 per cent and Japan’s from 1.3% 
to 7.8%. Japan ranks second in the capitalist 
world according to the main economic indices. 

The grave monetary-financial crisis which has 
become especially acute in recent years reflects 
the serious difficulties experienced by capitalism. 

The Conference distinctly stressed that pre- 
sent-day monopoly capitalism, despite a number 
of new phe.nomena and processes which, taken 
by themselves are most substantial, still remains 
capitalism with all its inherent contradictions and 
is not an entirely new system as its apologists 
claim. 

The bankruptcy of bourgeois and reformist 
conceptions regarding the so-called transfor- 
mation of capitalism which allegedly led to it 
becoming a “people’s capitalism,” to creating a 
“general welfare state” without any class anta- 
gonisms and social contrasts, to the formation 
of a “new industrial society” where allegedly 
“technostructure” and not big capital dominates, 
was fully revealed during the preparatory work 
and at the Conference proper. 

Neither the scientific and technological revo- 
lution, nor the stepped-up development of state- 
monopoly capitalism has been or is capable of 
resolving the main contradiction organically in- 
herent in capitalism, the contradiction between 
the social nature of production and the private 
capitalist form of appropriating its results. On 
the contrary, this contradiction is extremely in- 
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tensified. ‘The unnatural character of the situa- 
tion in which production complexes, some of 
which serving more than one country, remain the 
private property of a handful of millionaires 
and multi-millionaires is becoming increasingly 
evident to the peoples. The need for replacing 
capitalist by socialist relations of production is 
becoming ever more pressing,” Comrade Brezh- 
nev said at the Conference. 

The scientific and technological revolution, as 
pointed out at the Conference, provides unprece- 
dented opportunities for transforming nature, 
creating an enormous wealth of material values 
and multiplying man’s creative abilities. How- 
ever, capitalism uses its achievements for acquiring 
greater profits and intensifying the exploitation 
of working people. 

Under capitalism, the scientific and technolo- 
gical revolution entails such social consequences 
as a worsening of the employment situation as a 
result of automation, whereby millions upon 
millions who do not possess the necessary quali- 
fications for new conditions are thrown out of 
work. The increased wages, being obtained by 
workers through a stubborn struggle, are accom- 
panied by marked intensification of labour, an 
incessant increase in the cost of living, and lag 
far behind growing social needs. Technological 
progress in farming, effected under monopoly 
domination, is accompanied by the impoverish- 
ment of an ever greater portion of petty and 
middle peasants. Capital treads underfoot the 
vital interests of the majority of middle strata. 
The increased number of intellectuals due to the 
development of the scientific and technological 
revolution leads to aggravation of the conflict 
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between many groups of intellectuals and mo- 
nopoly capital that fetters their creative possi- 
bilities. The rise in education, the increased num- 
ber of students, especially college students, is 
accompanied by tempestuous, mass-scale student 
activities hitherto unknown to the capitalist 
world. 

Such are the facts. And on the basis of these 
facts the .Conference has concluded that modern 
capitalism is characterized by the presence of 
the deepest social antagonisms, by an aggrava- 
tion of traditional contradictions, along with the 
appearance of new contradictions, that the in- 
tensification of contradictions between labour and 
capital develops into a more acute antagonism 
between the financial oligarchy and the over- 
whelming majority of the nation. 

This is true not only of individual nations. 
Today the contradictions between the system of 
modern imperialism as a whole and the vital 
interests of mankind are intensifying. 

Imperialism is largely to blame that the de- 
veloping countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, where about 70% of the population 
of the capitalist world lives, account for only 
10% of industrial production, that per capita 
output of heavy industries there is just a little 
over 3% of what it is in developed capitalist 
countries, that out of the 350 million families 
engaged in agriculture in the capitalist world at 
least 250 million families use either the hoe or 
the wooden plough. Imperialism aggravates the 
serious objective difficulties confronting the young 
national states, strives to impede their social and 
political progress, and to prevent them from tak- 
ing a non-capitalist path of development. 
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Imperialism is an obstacle not only to social 
but also to scientific-technological progress, be- 
cause it channels scientific gains and huge mate- 
rial and manpower resources for destructive purpo- 
ses, squandering national wealth for the sake of its 
militarist aspirations. Direct military expenditure 
in the NATO countries exceeded 1,150,000 mil- 
lion dollars in the 1949-67 period, which is more 
than the funds spent on the first and second 
world wars. 

In defining imperialism’s place in history, 
Lenin pointed out that the development of mo- 
nopolies inevitably created material prerequisites 
for socialism. The scientific and technological re- 
volution and state-monopoly regulation of the 
economy have led to an enormous acceleration of 
the process of socialization, to an unprecedented 
growth of these prerequisites. At the same time 
the reactionary and aggressive policy of impe- 
rialism, with the resulting spiritual oppression, 
the degradation of cultural and moral values 
inherent in it engender profound socio-political 
crises, facilitate — irrespective of the will of the 
imperialists — the formation, deep inside capita- 
lism, of social and political forces calling for a 
radical reorganization of society, for peace, de- 
mocracy and socialism. All these processes — both 
objective and subjective — instill confidence that 
imperialism is doomed; this has been convincingly 
confirmed at the Conference. 
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The effective struggle against imperialism de- 
pends to a considerable extent on how correctly 
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and realistically the centrifugal and centripetal 
tendencies in the imperialist camp are apprai- 
sed. 

At the preparatory stage of the Conference 
representatives of some countries claimed that 
the predominance of the former tendencies over 
the latter was a specific feature of the sixties. 
They said that the profound crisis developing 
in the last decade in NATO, the West European 
alliance and CENTO, set up in the fifties, was 
most vividly illustrated by the withdrawal of 
France from the military organization of NATO; 
the contradictions between the USA and Western 
Europe, between Britain and the Common Mar- 
ket countries were growing sharper, etc. 

Yes, all this is taking place. But, as the ma- 
jority of participants in the Preparatory Com- 
mission pointed out, there are other facts, too. 
There is the building up of the NATO military 
organization and expansion of imperialist integ- 
ration in Western Europe and in some other 
areas. And, what is most important, numerous 
facts point to the joint actions of imperialist 
countries against the main revolutionary forces. 
These countries coordinate to a considerable ex- 
tent their policies in order to jointly oppose the 
growing might of world socialism. They 
have carried out various political actions 
by means of the so-called policy of build- 
ing bridges for splitting the socialist community 
and are waging a joint ideological struggle 
against the countries of socialism. 

International monopolies and the monopolies 
and governments of the chief imperialist powers 
support each other in the struggle against the 
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working* class and against the national-liberation 
movement. 

Marx repeatedly noted that capital is an in- 
ternational force. Lenin pointed to the tendency 
of finance capital of different states to merge 
into the internationally joint finance capital and 
to set up an alliance of imperialists to protect 
the capital which knows no homeland. Today, 
this tendency has been intensified in the con- 
ditions of the titanic struggle between two op- 
posite social systems and the unprecedented up- 
surge of the working-class and national-liberation 
movements. 

The Conference documents contain a profound 
analysis of the general class strategy of imperia- 
lism and show how this strategy manifests itself 
in the struggle against world socialism, the work- 
ing-class and national-liberation movements. 

At the same time, the Conference paid a great 
deal of attention to the contradictions dividing 
the capitalist countries and showed that these 
contradictions could and must be taken advantage 
of in anti-imperialist struggle. The Conference 
analyzed these contradictions, differentiating in 
their appraisal of American, British, West Ger- 
man, French and Japanese imperialism, taking 
into consideration their internal features and 
specific factors, and their position in the world 
arena. 

To successfully oppose the joint efforts of in- 
ternationally interconnected capital and to deal 
it ever new blows, unity of action of all anti- 
imperialist forces is essential. The Conference 
considered its main task was to promote this 
unity, and was able to do so. 
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The Struggle Against Imperialism 
and the New Stage in the 
Development of Monopoly 


John Gollan, 
General Secretary 
of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain 


I 

The International Conference of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties held in Moscow 
in June, was an important success for the inter- 
national Communist movement and for the strug- 
gle against imperialism. 

In its treatment of the Conference the capita- 
list press concentrated on certain differences 
discussed in a principled manner. It ignored, for 
reasons we all understand, the key fact — namely 
that the Conference was completely united on 
the struggle against imperialism and war. This 
unity reached at the Conference is of the greatest 
importance for all the anti-imperialist and pro- 
gressive forces. 

Our Communist Party, working at the centre 
of British imperialism, has particular responsibi- 
lities to increase further the struggle against 
American imperialism in Vietnam and to assist 
still more the national liberation movement ge- 
nerally. 

In addition, we are launching a new campaign 
to reverse the British Government policy of al- 
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liance with Bonn revanchism and entry into the 
Common Market, calling on all to unite for an 
all-European Security Conference. 

These tasks are given added urgency by the 
extreme rapidity of international monopoly con» 
centration now taking place which underlines 
all imperialist aggression, military, economic and 
political. 

At all stages, American imperialism acts on 
behalf of the American super-trusts. American 
aggression in Vietnam and South East Asia is 
for the purpose of conquering these countries 
as sources of raw materials, super-exploitation, 
capital investment and markets for these trusts. 

Britain’s support of American aggression is mo- 
tivated by the interests and investments of the 
British super-trusts in this vital region. 

The policy of neo-colonialism in which British 
imperialism specialises is to ensure monopoly 
investment and exploitation. South Africa is now 
a major sphere of interest for the British mo- 
nopolies. This explains the consistent support 
of the Y/ilson Government for apartheid South 
Africa and fascist Portugal, which they see as 
a bulwark against the national liberation move- 
ment in Africa. 

The Common Market, aided above all by the 
West German trusts and revanchists, is more 
than an economic grouping to consolidate West 
European monopoly power: it is military po- 
litical — intended to deepen the division of Euro- 
pe, directed equally against the world of Socia- 
lism and the USSR in particular, and the wor- 
kers’ movement in Europe. The price for British 
entry, which the West German trusts hope to 
extract, is the access of the Bonn militarists to 
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nuclear weapons. The British monopolies are 
the main force behind the renewed drive of 
the Wilson Government to enter the Market. 
This explains in part the opposition of the Wilson 
Government to the proposals of the Soviet Union 
on a European Security Conference. 

The monopolies, the main force of imperia- 
lism and war, are the common enemy of both 
the national liberation movement and the work- 
ing class movement. 

In calling for a united effort to create a broad 
anti-monopoly front in the major capitalist coun- 
tries and renewed effort to defeat imperialism 
and war, the Moscow International Conference 
was stressing two sides of the same medal. 

Victory in Vietnam would not only be a 
triumph for the national liberation movement 
assisted by the Socialist countries and the in- 
ternational working class, it would be a major 
defeat for the monopolies. 

We see our campaign to prevent British entry 
into the Common Market and for an All Euro- 
pean Security Conference as part and parcel of 
the mass struggle against monopoly capitalism 
at home. 

In this sense there is an identity of interests 
between the anti-imperialist peace policy of the 
Soviet Union and the anti-imperialist struggle 
of the British working class and its mass struggle 
to curb the monopolies, defend and extend de- 
mocratic rights including the right to strike. 
Flere the British workers have won a major 
victory in defeating by mass action, including 
strike action, the Government’s penal anti-strike 
legislation. 

All these tasks dealt with at the Moscow In- 
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ternatioiial Conference are given renewed ur- 
gency by the enormous speed-up in the process 
of monopoly concentration now proceeding in 
all the major capitalist countries. 

The theoretical analysis of imperialism made 
by Lenin is fully borne out by all the recently 
published data. We want here to deal exclusively 
with British monopoly concentration. What is new 
is the rapidity with which monopoly concentra- 
tion is now proceeding and the sheer size and 
international scope of the firms resulting. 
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The enormous speed-up in take-overs and 
mergers in Britain is seen in the figures of the 
capital of the firms involved. In 1966 they 
reached a total of £477m., in 1967 they had 
grown to £781m. In 1968 the staggering total 
of £2,3 13m. (according to the official figures of 
the Board of Trade) or £3, 455m. according to 
The Times was reached. This only involved 
firms with a capital value of £10m. and over. 
The number of acquisitions by large companies 
totalled 638. 

The type of merger involved firms in the same 
industry group (what we might call the vertical 
merger) and firms in very varied industries (the 
horizontal merger), or what the economists now 
refer to as conglomerates. 

By value, twice as many take-overs and mer- 
gers occurred between companies in the same 
industry group, but a much smaller proportion 
by numbers, 348 out of 638. 

In 1969 the take-over race has shown no sign 
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of slackening, with. The Times giving the value 
of bids announced in January alone as over 
£700m. Some of the giant mergers pushed 
through in 1968 included the amalgamation of 
British Motor Holdings and Leylaod Motors 
(combined capital value £455m.), National Pro- 
vincial Bank with the Westminster Bank (£325m.) 
and General Electric Company with English 
Electric (£900m.). 

One immediate result of this mergermania is 
a huge increase in share values based on in- 
creased profit expectations. This has created a 
shares boom unprecedented in British capitalist 
history and in 1968 average share prices went 
up 40%. As The Financial Times, December 14 
1968, put it: ‘‘On the crest of a fantastic wave 
of takeovers, mergers and financial coups, a se- 
lect group of City entrepreneurs found that 
almost everything they touched turned to gold...” 

The super-firm has now emerged of a size in 
capital value and number of workers and gene- 
ral economic, political and social power never 
before seen in British history. 

There are now 4 super-trusts in Britain with 
a capital of around £ 1,000m. — they are Shell 
Transport (£l,603m. and 69,000 employees); Bri- 
tish Petroleum (£l,445m. and 75,000); Imperial 
Chemical Industries (£ 1,390m. and 175,000 em- 
ployees); G.E.C. — English Electric (£900m. and 
over 200,000 employees). There are now 23 firms 
with a capital of between £250m. and ^500m. It 
should be noted in comparison that the combined 
capital of all firms quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange is £28, 000m. 

While there are now four super-trusts in Bri- 
tain with a capital of around i 1,000m. there are 
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only four such trusts in the whole of the rest of 
capitalist Europe, and only 20 with a capital value 
of between £250m. and €500m. In other words, 
this process of the super-monopoly is proceeding 
faster in Britain than in the rest of capitalist 
Europe. 

It should be understood that we have been 
dealing with the so-called private sector of Bri- 
tish monopoly capitalism. But of course there 
is an extensive state capitalist sector which en- 
joys a complete monopoly position in relation 
to the commodity or service concerned. For 
example, the state capitalist electricity generation 
system has a capital value of £4, 025m. and emp- 
loys 228,000; British Rail, S 1,300m. capital 
with 339,000 employees; the state owned British 
Steel Corporation, £1,1 00m. capital (number of 
employees not available); and the National Coal 
Board, £802m. capital, with 414,000 employees. 

The important thing therefore to note is that 
the logic of the super-trust is towards complete 
monopolisation although inter-capitalist rivalry 
may and possibly will prevent this. 

Lenin directed our attention to the concept 
of finance capital, that is the intertwining of 
banking and industrial capital. The monopolisa- 
tion of banking and insurance capital has also 
proceeded apace in Britain, too, along the lines 
of the super-trust. All the Big 5 banks (now 
the Big 4 with the merger of the Westminster 
and National Provincial) have assets in the 
£2, 000m. plus class. These assets are invested 
largely in industrial shares. Two of the insurance 
companies, the Prudential (capital £l,738m.) and 
the Legal and General (£850m. capital) have 
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reached or exceeded the £ 1,000m. class. Again 
they have heavy industrial investment. 

This, then, in brief is the picture of the trend 
of monopolisation in Britain today. It has reached 
a speed and size which is unprecedented. 

This process could never have reached the 
stage it has done without the active intervention 
of the Labour Government. The Government’s 
view coincided with that of the monopolies, 
namely that to survive in the face of world 
economic competition British industrial units had 
to be large or even super-scale. In 1966 the La- 
bour Government set up the Industrial Reor- 
ganisation Corporation with a fund of £150m. 
specifically for the purpose of promoting mer- 
gers. A glance at the composition of this body 
shows its completely monopolist character. Its 
Chairman is the Chairman of the £250m. Cour- 
talds Ltd. (synthetic fibres), and its members the 
chairmen or managing directors respectively of 
5 of Britain’s greatest industrial and financial 
concerns, and one anti-Communist trade union 
official. The speed-up of the merger process es 
directly associated with the founding of the In- 
dustrial Reorganisation Commission. Bigger and 
bigger capitalist monopolies has been and re- 
mains its aim. 

Speaking about the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation on 1st February 1967, the Under- 
secretary to the Department of Economic Affairs, 
w;as quite unashamed about its objective — “The 
purposes of this Corporation are not to encourage 
Socialism to creep, but to encourage private en- 
terprise to gallop.” 

Even apart from the “encouragement” to mer- 
gers by the I.R.C., the Labour Government is 
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handing out huge subsidies and loans to the 
trusts. In the financial year 1967/8 outright 
grants to the industrial concerns equalled 
£1,0 10m., with another £450m. in loans. 


ra 

The “theory,” if one can call it such, under- 
lying the merger is that the large unit is more 
economical and competitive, more scientific, more 
rationalised. 

This is only partially true. Certainly some 
science-based, mass production industries lend 
themselves to the economics of size. This is true of 
motor cars, the petroleum industry, the chemical 
industry, aircraft, computers, and so on. 

It is certainly not true of the so-called “con- 
glomerate” mergers. For example, Unilever, the 
£54 Im. combine in detergents, margarine and 
foods, in making a take-over bid for Allied Bre- 
weries is not concerned to join like with like, 
unless one equates food with drink. The dominant 
concern here, as with other conglomerate mergers, 
is to extend the variety of the concerns owned 
by the trust in question and to increase the pro- 
fit outlets for its- capital. 

But even with the marriage of like with like, 
while technical rationalisation and the economy 
of size can be argued, always the chief conside- 
ration is an increased profit return on the capital 
employed. For example, this was the dominant 
consideration in the Leyland — British Motor Hol- 
dings merger. The latter was the larger but less 
profitable concern. The former the smaller, but 
more profitable. The main consideration was 
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that the new merged organisation would be more 
profitable. 

This was clearly the case in the merger of the 
electrical industry (not, be it noted, the electrical 
generating industry). First the G.E.C., with its Ma- 
naging Director Arnold Weinstock, took over As- 
sociated Electrical Industries. The Industrial Reor- 
ganisation Corporation suggested the merger. In 
agreeing, Arnold Weinstock explained (May 16, 
1968) on television, “We had come to the con- 
clusion that the great problem for the improve- 
ment of efficiency was that A.E.L should be 
transformed from a company which had gone 
fumbling along for a long time, and brought into 
line with modern developments.” In other words, 
the, A.E.L profit ratio was low compared 
with G.E.C. 

Within months the new concern had amalga- 
mated with English Electric into what is now 
Britain’s new £900m. electrical giant. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1968, the B.B.C. interviewed Mr. 
Weinstock, the G.E.C. Chief, and Lord Nelson 
of the English Electric. The interviewer referred 
to them as “two happy tycoons.” As well they 
might be for the Labour Government had enabled 
them to produce, in the words of The Investors 
Chronicle, “not just a mighty company, but a 
mighty profitable one.” 

This is the case all along the line; profit comes 
first. A firm may be taken over just to eliminate 
a rival. 

The net result of all this is always increased 
unemployment. The new super-trust “streamlines” 
and rationalises its empire. Less economic facto- 
ries are ruthlessly closed irrespective of the so- 
cial consequences, even if this dooms whole com- 
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munities to economic disaster. Thus Weinstock’s 
merger with A.E.I. resulted in 55,000 being 
thrown out of work, the British Motor Hold- 
ings — Leyland merger had as one of its aims 
the reduction of the labour force by 50,000. Every 
merger produces unemployment. 

Super-trusts mean super-exploitation of the 
working class. Because modern industry is capital 
intensive this exploitation must be judged on the 
basis of profit return on the capital employed. 
The top ten trusts in Britain last year made an 
average profit of 13 per cent. 

Despite the fact of this tremendous monopo- 
lisation within British industry the economic 
growth rate in Britain remains at a low, even 
at a crisis level. In other words, this extreme 
speed-up of monopolisation of British capitalism 
takes place within the crisis of British imperialism 
and creates new problems for it It has not re- 
sulted in any real expansion of British industrial 
output as such. The process of extreme mono- 
polisation therefore intensifies the crisis. 

There are a number of reasons for this. We 
have already mentioned the increased unemploy- 
ment resulting from the mergers, where the same 
or even more output is obtained with considerably 
less workers. 

Another reason is that more and more of the 
super-trusts, while nominally British, are in fact 
international in scope and operation. For a hun- 
dred years the City of London has conducted 
financing operations, = insurance, etc, on a world 
wide scale. The old established trusts, such as 
Unilevers, have always operated outside British 
boundaries, particularly in colonial territories. 

What is new is that all the main super-trusts 
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in industry are now operating more and more 
on a world scale. For example, 80 per cent of 
Imperial Chemical Industries production is out- 
side Britain. The phenomena of the American 
motor and other firms operating in Britain is 
well known. But besides direct exports, the Bri- 
tish motor plants have branch plants in Europe, 
in the Dominions, in South America, etc. It is 
the same with the electrical, building, cement and 
other industries. The international ramifications 
of the oil firms, British and others, are well- 
known. 

It has become axiomatic that as the super- 
trust emerges, its operations become international 
in scope. Previously the international firm tended 
to be comparatively small in numbers; now the 
international firm or trust has become the rule. 

So while this process means international 
earnings for British capitalism, the net result 
does not increase British industrial production, 
although this process is offset to the degree 
foreign firms set up production in Britain. 

One of the reasons Tor this “internationalism” 
of the British industrial super-trusts is to be 
found in Britain’s exclusion from the Common 
Market. The firms concerrted had to “jump” the 
barriers imposed by the Common Market by 
establishing branches within the Common Mar- 
ket area. It is precisely the multimillion trusts 
which are the main driving force of the British 
capitalist class for entry into the Common Mar- 
ket. This British drive to enter the Common 
Market will now be intensified with De Gaulle’s 
departure. 

In general, therefore, the advent of the inter- 
national firm means an intensification of cut- 



throat capitalist competitions. All the various 
efforts of the different capitalist governments by 
tariffs and other arrangements to protect “their” 
home markets are increasingly set at naught by 
the international trusts setting up shop in the 
country concerned. 

All this poses new problems for the trade 
unions of the countries concerned with the giant 
firms. Not only have they to battle with an 
employer with huge resources requiring inter- 
plant co-operation at a high level within each 
country: they also require inter-union co-opera- 
tion and mutual aid with the national unions 
with members in the branch plants in the various 
countries, where the parent international firm 
(British in our case) has set up. The super-trust, 
the international firm, in other words, puts a 
premium on proletarian internationalism. The 
trade unions must have an international as well 
as a national strategy. 

Britain’s balance of payments problem remains 
acute. To try to solve it everything is sacrificed, 
including the economic growth rate. One of the 
big problems of the balance of payments is the 
export of capital. This is now made worse as 
the super-trust grows and extends operations 
on a world scale. To do this they must invest 
abroad, that is, export capital. 

Last year capital exports were over £600ni., oi 
twice the balance of payments deficit. In two 
years capital outflow has increased by £S18m. 
The exchange value of the pound, despite de- 
valuation, has only been maintained by massive 
borrowing from the world financiers. Yet it is a 
fact that British investment abroad since 1964 
was as much as the country has borrowed since. 
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Finally, it cannot be assumed that the super- 
trust as such is necessarily efficient, nor that it 
results in the expansion of the economy as such. 
In fact, there are good reasons to think the op- 
posite. 

Apart from the fact that many of the mergers 
are “defensive” in relation to other big groups, 
there is a more basic reason foreseen long ago by 
Marx as one of his reasons for the Marxist theory 
of crisis. In relation to this process of extended 
monopoly, two American authors, Baran and 
Sweczy, have this to say: 

“Twist and turn as one will, there is no 
way to avoid the conclusion that monopoly 
capitalism is a self-contradictory system. 
It tends to generate ever more surplus, yet 
it fails to provide the consumption and 
investment outlets required for the absorp- 
tion of a rising surplus and hence for the 
smooth working of the system. Since sur- 
plus, which cannot be absorbed will not be 
produced, it follows that the normal state 
of the monopoly capitalist economy is 
stagnation. . . And this means chronic un- 
der-utilisation of available human and ma- 
terial resources.” 

Monopoly capitalism can and will reconstruct 
itself into giant corporations or super-trusts; 
these will be able to introduce cost reducing 
innovations and unemployment, and will be able 
to provide for a rising surplus. Since there are 
(under capitalism) obvious limits to the expan- 
sion of the market, monopoly capitalism looks to 
the state and above all military expenditures 
which will increase the demand for the output of 
monopoly capitalism while opposing root and 



branch all state expenditure for housing, schools, 
health and the social services. 

rv 

Monopoly is profoundly anti-democratic. It is 
more than fifty years since Lenin remarked, with 
his usual penetrating insight, that “the political 
superstructure of this new economy, of monopoly 
capitalism (imperialism is monopoly capitalism), 
is the change from democracy to political reaction. 
Democracy corresponds to free competition. Poli- 
tical reaction corresponds to monopoly.” ^ 

This is not the occasion to deal with the intri- 
cacies of the monopoly capitalist state and the 
monopoly domination of both state and govern- 
ment. 

It is commonplace to argue in Britain that the 
Labour Government operates not only capitalist 
policies but above all monopoly capitalist poli- 
cies. 

But the sheer size of the new super-trusts in- 
troduces new complexities into the relationship 
of these giant corporations and the capitalist 
state. 

Their boards of directors are unelected, all- 
powerful and authoritarian. They, rather than 
the Government, in many ways become the main 
decision-making bodies. They are almost unelec- 
ted governments; the interests of their sharehol- 
ders rather than any “national” interest is their 
main concern. The planning decisions of the su- 
per-trusts are close to government-size in their 
social implications. 

One example will suffice. To develop the area 
1 Lenin. Coll Works, Vol. 23, p. 43. 
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of Greater London south of the Thames, the Go- 
vernment planned a new town called Thames- 
mead. In the meantime the G.E.C. — A.E.L merger 
resulted in the closing down of the A.E.L factory, 
the main employer of labour in the area, making 
nonsense of the Government’s whole development 
scheme. 

Their domination of the economy and its vital 
trends is almost complete. 

The crisis in the Labour movement resulting 
from Harold Wilson’s anti-trade union, legisla- 
tion is the result of monopoly pre;ssure. It is the 
monopolies, above all, who are responsible for 
the Government’s incomes policy restricting wag- 
es, and the introduction of the legislation to 
shackle the trade unions and limit the right to 
strike. 

Even while Wilson’s Labour Government is 
carrying out monopoly policy, the traditional 
party of the monopolists remains the Tories. 

So the political side of the mergers is the cur- 
rent offensive against bourgeois democracy as 
such and the call for a coalition or a government 
of “businessmen”. 

Alongside Tory electoral gains, big business 
has become more outspoken and menacing than 
ever. The Confederation of British Industry (the 
employers), the bankers, the millionaires, the In- 
stitute of Directors, in addition to stepping up 
their demands for still heavier cuts and legisla- 
tion against the unions, are now attacking Parli- 
ament. The theme is that the country cannot be 
run successfully under the present parliamentary 
system. 

For some time the millionaire press owner, Ce- 
cil King, has peddled this line. Now Lord Robens 



(of the National Coal Board) says Britain can be 
run better by businessmen than by politicians. 
Professor Beloff preaches the need for a coalition 
government because, he asserts, “the. political 
system bears no relation to the country’s needs”. 
He is joined by Lord Shawcross and The Tmes, 
which on Jan. 20, 1968 commented editorially 
that few want a coalition for its own sake, “but 
a Government which combines resources of both 
parties and of experienced men from outside the 
main parties would have a national authority 
which might become essential.” 

Aubrey Jones of the Prices and Incomes Board, 
talks about the possibility of a second devalua- 
tion with a “further discrediting of Parlia- 
ment and the Parliamentary system.” 

So as the economic crisis leads increasingly to 
political crisis, the menace to living standards is 
accompanied by the menace to democracy. 

Recent months have seen a resurgence of class 
struggle in Britain, big left advances in the trade 
unions and Labour movement and mass politi- 
cal strikes against anti-trade union legislation. 

In all this the Communist Party and the Mor- 
ning Star have played a leading role. 

But the process of the emergence of the super- 
trusts presents new problems to the British work- 
ing class movement. They are a menace to demo- 
cracy. Their economic, social and political power 
can no longer remain unchallenged. 

In calling for the further development of an 
anti-monopoly front for democracy and social 
progress the Communist Party declares that there 
is only one answer to the power of the trusts: 
they must be taken over and made the property 
of the people. 
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American Imperialism as Seen by 
Lenin, and US Finance Capital 
Today 

M. BARABANOV 


In his many studies of imperialism 
Lenin analyzed the various aspects of US capita- 
lism in its latest stage which he regarded as being 
the most typical example of how the econoiriics 
of imperialism work. He wrote that ‘'the Ameri- 
can trusts are the supreme expression of the eco- 
nomics of imperialism or monopoly capitalism”; 
“that country, indeed, is in many respects the 
model for our bourgeois civilization and is its 
ideal.” ^ The United States had already become 
the most powerful capitalist country with increa- 
sing influence on world politics. 

Lenin investigated different sides of the US 
economy, among them the concentration and mo- 
nopoly of production; the methods employed by 
the trusts to achieve their wealth and power; the 
export of capital; the growing aggressiveness of 
the United States in the sharpening struggle over 
the political and economic division of the world; 
the condition of the working people; the organi- 
zation of production; the agrarian and other pro- 
blems. 

Among Lenin’s most important conclusions on 
the political and economic aspects of US impe- 
rialism is the following: “A leading country of 
modern capitalism. . . unrivalled either in the rate 
of development of capitalism at the turn of the 


* Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 23, p. 44; VoL 22, p. 17, 
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century, or in the record level of capitalist deve- 
lopment already attained. . ^ Indeed, in that pe- 
riod the United States was developing faster than 
Germany and the latter, faster than Britain and 
France, and much faster than Russia. At the 
same time, Lenin pointed out, the United States 
was a country of decaying capitalism, one of the 
first countries where capitalism had entered its 
imperialist stage. ''In the United States, econo- 
mic development of the last decades has been even 
more rapid than in Germany, and for this very 
reason the parasitic features of modern Ameri- 
can capitalism have stood out with particular 
prominence.” ^ 

What features did Lenin have in mind? First, 
he singled out concentration of production and 
capital, the highest among the big imperialist 
powers of that time, and the consequent domina- 
tion of the financial-industrial oligarchy. 

On the basis of American statistical data, 
Lenin observed that in 1900 the United States 
had 185 powerful trusts of the type of Standard 
Oil or US Steel, and (in 1904) 1,900 manufactur- 
ing firms with an annual output valued at $1 mil- 
lion and over. Although these enterprises made 
up only 0.9% of the total they employed 25.6% 
of the labour force and contributed 38 % towards 
the country’s industrial output. Towards 1909 
their numbers had grown to 3,060 (1.1%) and 
their share in work force and production, to 
30,5% and 43.8% respectively. The number of 
trusts in 1907 was estimated at 250. ^ 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, VoL 22, p. 17. 

2 Ibid., VoL 22, p. 301. 

3 Ibid., pp. 197, 202. 
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Concentration was the highest also in banking. 
'‘In America. . . two very big banks, those of the 
multimillionaires, Rockefeller and Morgan, cont- 
rol a capital of eleven thousand million marks,’’ 
Lenin pointed out. As a result, the multimillio- 
naires “have the whole of America in their finan- 
cial grip.” ^ 

Secondly, an important feature of US imperia- 
lism, which directly arose from the high degree 
of the monopoly of the financial bourgeoisie on 
the economic and political life of the country, was, 
in Lenin’s opinion, the tremendous gulf bet- 
ween the economic, socio-political and class 
attitudes of the finance oligarchy and the masses. 
That gulf had already reached a colossal size 
by the beginning of our century. Lenin stressed 
in his Letter to American Workers: “America 
has taken first place. . . in level of develop- 
ment of the productive forces of collective 
human endeavour, in the utilization of machinery 
and of all the wonders of modern engineering. 
At the same time, America has become one of the 
foremost countries in regard of the depth of the 
abyss which lies between the handful of arrogant 
multimillionaires who wallow in filth and luxury, 
and the millions of working people who constant- 
ly live on the verge of pauperism.” ^ 

Economically and politically, “the American 
people, who set the world an example in waging 
a revolutionary war against feudal slavery, now 
find themselves in the latest, capitalist stage of 
wage-slavery to a handful of multimillionaires,” 
despite the fact that the relatively greater use of 


1 Lenin. Coll Works, VoL 22, p. 219; Vol. 24, p. 417. 

2 Ibid., VoL 28, pp. 62-63. 



machinery has raised ‘Vages at home above the 
average rate.’’ ^ 

Third, US imperialism at the beginning of the 
20th century is characterized by its transforma- 
tion into what Lenin called the world’s biggest 
financial exploiter, the exploiter of even advan- 
ced countries, the most aggressive imperialism in 
the world. 

Assessing the role played by the United States 
in the First World War, Lenin wrote: ‘‘the Ame- 
rican multimillionaires were, . perhaps, richest of 
all, and geographically the most secure. They 
have profited more than all the rest. They have 
converted all, even the richest, countries into 
their tributaries. They have grabbed hxmdreds of 
billions of dollars. And every dollar is sullied 
with filth. . . And every dollar is stained with 
blood.” ^ “A heavy debtor” prior to the war (in 
1914 foreign private investments in the United 
States totalled 7,200 million dollars) “has become 
a general creditor.”^ After the First World War 
the United States had an active balance of 
19,000 million gold roubles with regard to the 
rest of the world (Lenin’s calculation into roubles 
based on J. Keynes’ estimate in pounds sterling) . 

Another important, feature of US imperialism, 
which became apparent at the end of the last 
century, was its aggressive foreign policy, cove- 
red up with talk about democracy. This aggres- 
siveness was based on the one hand, on economic 
power and, on the other, on the fact that the 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 28 p. 63; Vol, 19, p. 454. 
^ Ibid,, VoL 28, p. 64. 
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United States wanted colonies when the world 
had been virtually carved up. Hence the special 
character of US imperialism, which is “robbing all 
and sundry”, but “doing so in a unique fashion, 
since it had no colonies.” ^ 

The change-over to aggressive imperialist meth- 
ods in foreign policy coincided with the Span- 
ish- American war of 1898, the first imperialist 
war for the repartition of colonies. It was the 
United States that started this war. Noting the 
particular aggressiveness of US imperialism, 
Lenin stressed in his Letter to American Workers 
that the American people “find themselves play- 
ing the role of hired thugs who, for the benefit of 
wealthy scoundrels, throttled the Philippines in 
1898 on the pretext of ‘liberating’ them, and are 
throttling the Russian Socialist Republic in 1918 
on the pretext of ‘protecting’ it from the Ger- 
mans.” ^ 

US imperialism’s growing aggressiveness was 
strikingly shown during the preparations for the 
two world wars and especially afteY the Second 
World War. Lenin pointed out that the United 
States’ entry into the First World War under the 
slogan of champions of the rights of small na- 
tions signified in fact preparation for a future war, 
since it made possible the building up of a strong 
standing army, which the United States did^ not 
have at the beginning of the century. “America’s 
real aim in entering the war is to prepare for this 
future war with Japan.” ^ 

Summing up the political and economic results 


^ Lenin. ColL Works, Vol. 31, p. 448. 
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of the First World War, Lenin wrote that the 

. .major change in world politics is the tremen- 
dous enrichment, at Europe’s expense, of United 
States finance capital, which has latterly increas- 
ed its armaments. . . to unprecedented propor- 
tions.” He stressed that this armaments drive had 
been launched ‘‘obviously in preparation for a 
second great imperialist war.” ^ 

Fifty years have passed since Lenin made this 
appraisal of US imperialism. The world has 
changed beyond recognition. As a result of the 
First World War, capitalism entered the period 
of its general crisis which was started by the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia. The 
Second World War resulted in the breaking 
away of more states from the capitalist system 
and the formation of the socialist world system. 
The last two decades have witnessed the almost 
complete disintegration of the imperialist colo- 
nial system. The transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism, which is being accomplished throughout 
the world, is the principal characteristic and 
main tendency of our era. 

Has US imperialism changed any since Lenin 
made his analysis fifty years ago? 

Let us begin with questions of the concentra- 
tion and monopoly of production. 

Actual economic monopoly in the United Stat- 
es is in the hands of the biggest, not the smallest 
firms. US capitalism does not cease being mono- 
polistic because alongside of the several thousand 
biggest monopolies, there exist 9 million small 
firms which are formally independent but actual- 
ly wholly subordinated to these monopolies. 


^ Lenin. ColL Works, Vol. 23, pp. 207, 190. 
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Despite the growth of the absolute number of 
‘‘independent” non-incorporated companies, 
their relative number and share in market opera- 
tions are systematically decreasing, while those 
of corporations are rising. The position of the 
millions of non-incorporated firms, just as, inci- 
dentally, that of smaller corporations, remains 
precarious. Between 1951 and 1958 2,813,000 
small firms went out of business, 3,394,000 new 
ones came into being, and 3,422,000 changed 
hands. ^ In 1964 the volume of operations of a 
small firm equalled but a fraction of that of a 
large corporation, and was much lower than befo- 
re the war. One corporation had approximately 
trebled its turnover in that period. ^ 

Thus, even official statistics refute the argu- 
ments in favour of the theory of the “deconcen- 
tration” of the capitalist economy. Correctly in- 
terpreted, they furnish added proof that econo- 
mic concentration in the United States is grow- 
ing. It is spreading in all directions and affects 
every type of property, and to greater or smaller 
degree the whole economy. 

According to American statistical manuals, in 
1939 there were 141 US manufacturing corpo- 
rations with a capital value of $50 million or over. 
They constituted only 0.15% of the total number 
of such corporations but their share of assets 
($23,700 million out of $56,700 million) amounted 
to 41,8%. Allowing for the higher prices, assets of 
$50 million in 1939 could be valued as roughly 
equivalent to $100 million in 1964. In 1964 corpo- 


^ Problemy sovreme^mogo imperializma, M., 1968, p. 36. 
2 Based on Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1967, p. 484. 



rations with such assets numbered 393, or 0.21% 
of all corporations in the industry. Their assets, 
however, amounted to $205,500 million out of a 
total of $335,200 million, or 61.3%. 

As we see, concentration in the US manufactur- 
ing industry has considerably increased. 

In the same year 1964, thirty of the biggest cor- 
porations with assets of more than $100 million 
owned 45% of the assets in mining; 214 corpora- 
tions in transport, communications and electric 
power, gas and water supply, 84.5% ; 1,036 corpo- 
rations in finance, insurance and real estate, 
61.1%. Out of 1,373,517 registered corporations 
operating in every branch of the economy, 1,758 
with a capital value of $100 million and more, 
owned 58.5% of total corporate assets (in 1939 
the share of 737 corporations with assets of more 
than $50 million equalled 54.7%). U 

This is the situation as regards the trend of 
economic concentration in the United States. It 
shows just how much the theories of ‘‘deconcen- 
tration” are worth. The laws of capitalist concen- 
tration discovered by Marxism continue to ope- 
rate. 

In the postwar years the pseudo-scientific theo- 
ry of “people’s capitalism” gained wide currency 
in the United States and to a certain extent in 
other advanced capitalist countries. This theory’s 
principal thesis is that as capitalism advances, 
possession of capital becomes more accessible to 
the working people which ultimately results in 
wage and salaried workers becoming the owners 
of the means of production just as the capitalists 


^ Based on Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1967, 
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themselves are. In substantiation of this theory it 
is claimed that in the last few decades sharehold- 
ing has become much widespread and democra- 
tic: between 1952 and 1965 the number of share- 
holders in the United States more than trebled, 
growing from 6.5 million to 20.1 million. ^ 

The dual propagandist purpose of this theory 
is to prove the existence of “partnership” bet- 
ween capital and labour and to refute the Mar- 
xist thesis regarding the relative impoverishment 
of the working people that accompanies the deve- 
lopment of capitalism. The advocates of the 
“people’s capitalism” theory argue thus: since the 
development of capitalist property has brought 
about extensive growth of shareholding (corpora- 
tions, limited liability companies, etc.), and since 
the participation of workers in joint-stock compa- 
nies is widening, this means that not only posses- 
sion of capital is becoming increasingly “collec- 
tive” in character but that the property and soci- 
al antagonisms between the working people and 
the bourgeoisie are decreasing. 

Let us see how sound this argument is. Bour- 
geois economists who expound the “democratiza- 
tion” of capital and the wide opportunities of the 
working people to become shareholders on the 
basis of the growth of the number of sharehold- 
ers “forget” that 90 per cent of the population of 
the United States, or about 180 million people, 
hold no shares at all, and that the 20.1 million 
shareholders registered in 1965 included only 
647,000 factory workers and 64,000 farmers and 
agricultural workers. In other words, shares were 
held by only 2.7 per cent of the workers and 


1 US News & World Report, July 5, 1965, p. 84. 



0.3 per cent of the farmers,^ So much for the 
participation of the working people in share ca- 
pital. 

The exponents of ''people’s capitalism’’ claim, 
however, that in the past thirty to forty years and 
especially since 1929 a substantial evening up of 
economic and social standards has taken place in 
the United States. According to them, the pro- 
perty gap between the bourgeoisie and the bulk 
of the population has shrunk, the share of the 
largest wealth-holders in the national wealth has 
decreased and the monopoly power of the finan- 
cial oligarchy has declined. In a word, US capi- 
talism has become socially more "homogeneous”. 
To prove their case, they refer to changes in the 
structure of incomes, to the fact that as the eco- 
nomy advances the level of incomes and, con- 
sequently, the standard of living of the working 
people, in absolute terms, rises. This quite natu- 
ral phenomenon the apologists for US capitalism 
claim as a "revolution in incomes” which basi- 
cally changes the "face of society.” . 

But is this really so? Are there any grounds 
for speaking of a radical transformation of US 
capitalism? An analysis of statistical data on the 
incomes and property of the American popula- 
tion shows that official propaganda figures prov- 
ing the reality of the "revolution in incomes” 
actually bear very little relation to the problem 
of the relative position of the different classes of 
society. They merely indicate that the absolute 
level of gross income of many of the less well-to- 
do families has risen somewhat in the last thirty 
or forty years. As to the property gap between 


* Prohlemy sovremennogo imperializma, p. 45. 
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the handful of monopolists and the majority of 
the working people in the United States, it con- 
tinues to widen. Although the standard of living 
of the working people shows a certain absolute 
growth, the wealth of the capitalists and espe- 
cially millionaires and multimillionaires conti- 
nues to grow faster which increases the gap bet- 
ween the mass of the population and the financial 
industrial oligarchy. 

US statistics do not publish complete and 
objective data about the size of the private in- 
comes of different categories of the population. 
But from time to time individual researchers and 
periodicals examine this important and acute 
problem — for their own propaganda purposes, of 
course. The material they publish makes it pos- 
sible, if only indirectly, to gain an idea of the 
changes in the proportions of the wealth held by 
the capitalists and by the rest of the population. 

Basing themselves on tax returns and other 
data, bourgeois economists have established that 
the share .of the capitalist class, i.e., persons 
whose wealth equals or exceeds $60,000 (they 
make up about one per cent of the adult popula- 
tion), in the total amount of private wealth rose 
from 26% in 1945 to 28% in 1961. ^ And some 
estimates with allowance for tax dodging by the 
wealthiest taxpayers, show that this share grew 
from 32% in 1922 to about 41 % in 1961. 

According to calculations by the bourgeois 
economist, R. Lampman, and other indirect data, 
in 1961 the number of private fortunes of $1 milli- 


^ Robert J. Lampman. T^he Share of 'lop Wealth-Holders 
in National Wealth, 1922-1956, Princeton, N.J., 1962, 
p. 228; Business Week, September 28, 1963, p. 146. 
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on and over stood at 100,000, as against 13,300 in 
1944. In all probability they constitute at least 
one-quarter of the entire private wealth of the 
capitalist class. ^ Finally, the number of people 
who in the early 'sixties were "worth"’ more than 
$5 million was conservatively put at 10,000.^ 
Their wealth made up at least 10% of the pri- 
vate wealth of the capitalist class, and vast new 
fortunes were being constantly added to it. 

The table below shows the composition of the 
top of these 10,000, the old and new financial 
plutocracy, which holds the reins of economic 
power. ^ 

As the table shows, the number of America’s 
wealthiest capitalists has approximately doubled 
since mid- 1920s, and their fortunes have become 
9 to 23 times larger. Considering that the largest 
of the old fortunes were built up between 1870- 
1929 and the new ones between 1930-1960; this 
cannot but testify to a considerable acceleration 
of the growth of the financial plutocracy and, ac- 
cordingly, of its economic power and influence. 

The same conclusion can be drawn from a 
comparison of the growth dynamics of this part 
of the US financial oligarchy with that of the 
entire banking capital and of the assets of indu- 
strial and non-industrial corporations. In 1929- 
1960 total banking capital increased from 
$149,500 million to $682,000 million, or 4.5-fold; 
corporate assets in manufacturing rose from 


^ Robert J. Lampman. The Share of Top Wealth-Holders 
in National Wealth, 1922-1956, Princeton, N.J., 1962, 
1 ^^,. 21 A, 216’, Business Week, January 27, 1962, p. SI. 
2 Problemy sovremennogo imperializma, p. 54. 

^ S. M. Menshikov. Millionery i menedzery, M., 1965, 

pp. 67, 72; Fortune, May 1968, p. 192. 


American Financial and Industrial Plutocracy 
(Personal Fortunes in $ Million) 
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$57,700 million in 1933 to 335,200 million in 1964 , 
and the assets of all corporations, from 
$268,200 million to 1 , 585,600 million, i.e., 
approximately a six-fold increase in either case. ^ 

As we can see, the private fortunes of the ty- 
coons, the top of the US “ruling elite”, have been 
growing much faster than total banking and 
corporate capital. A comparison of the change in 
the proportion of the shares of one per cent and 
of the rest of the population in the entire corpo- 
rate capital ^ leads tJS to the conclusion that the 
wealth of the capitalist class too has been grow- 
ing faster than the entire banking or corporate 
capital but not so rapidly as the fortunes of the 
top of the financial plutocracy. Finally, it is quite 
logical to suppose, on the basis of these figures, 
that the growth of the ca]^ital of the middle 
stratum of the American ruling class — the “rank- 
and-file” millionaires — has also been faster than 
that of total corporate or banking capital, and 
faster than that of the capital of the entire capi- 
talist class, but slower than that of the top group. 

Thus, an analysis of bourgeois statistics makes 
it clear that there has been no “transforma- 
tion” of US capitalism in the past thirty or forty 
years. Its real nature — a system of exploitation — 
has remained unchanged, and cannot be disguis- 
ed by attributes such as “people’s”, etc. 

As productive forces develop the bourgeoisie 
is able to allocate somewhat greater funds for the 


^ 7 he Economic Almanac. 1956, pp. 272, 304; Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1967, p. 492. 

2 The share of 1% of the population of the United States 
in the total value of privately held shares rose from 65.6% 
in 1929 to 76% in 1953 (R. J. Lampman. Op. dt, 

pp. 225, 227). 
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remuneration of labour, while its own income 
continues to grow rapidly. Since 1929 the Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie has invariably accounted for 
more than half of the country’s national income, ^ 
and its per capita income has been many times 
(in some years 100 times) higher than that of 
millions of working people. Hence all talk of di- 
minishing economic and, consequently, social ine- 
quality between the working people and the 
bourgeoisie is deliberate deception. 

Lenin’s words about the abyss between the 
handful of multimillionaires and the millions of 
working people are vividly confirmed by the 
entire history of US imperialism. The following 
facts also deserve attention. In 1966 the United 
States had 71.8 million wage and salaried work- 
ers, including managerial, engineering, technical 
and office personnel, whose per capita annual 
earnings averaged roughly $6,000. ^ At the same 
time, each of the 400-odd members of the top 
financial oligarchy had a declared annual income 
of $1 million or more. 

The class domination of the bourgeoisie with 
its ultra-reactionary section, the top financial oli- 
garchy, rests on private ownership of the instru- 
ments and means of production. Lenin stated 
that concentration of production leads to mono- 
poly, and that “under the general conditions of 
commodity production and private property, the 
‘business operations’ of capitalist monopolies ine- 
vitably lead to the domination of a financial oli- 


1 See Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya 
(World Economics and International Relations), No. 4, 
1967 p. 92; No. 5, 1968, p. 155. 

2 Survey of Current Business, July 1967, pp. 34-35. 
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garchy.” ^ But Low is tLis domination exercised 
in practice? Available data show that the private 
fortunes of the top 10,000 capitalists, including the 
top oligarchy, ($5 million and more) constitute 
5 to 10% of all private liquid assets, and hardly 
more than 15 to 20% if we include here the pri- 
vate capital of the middle section of the American 
bourgeoisie — the millionaires. 

The subordination of practically the whole 
economy of the country to a small group of the 
biggest financial monopolists is carried out through 
a system of partnership and the personal uni- 
on of the leadership of the most powerful finan- 
cial institutions, primarily banks, and industry. 
Of great importance is also the fact that their ca- 
pital is invested, primarily, in the key branches of 
the national economy. Whereas a decade ago 
complete control of a large company required 
possession of 40% of its shares, today, with mas- 
sive dilution of capital and the diversification of 
the system of shareholding, a mere 3 to 5 % of the 
shares often ensure the controlling interest. This 
increases the power of finance capital and the 
financial oligarchy. Besides, consolidation of the 
positions of the financial elite is promoted by the 
top managerial executives, many of whom are 
millionaires themselves. 

The system of partnership has led to the for- 
mation of a number of super-powerful financial 
groups who exercise control over capital that 
does not belong to them directly and over hund- 
reds of billions of dollars in every branch of 
economy. For instance, seven New York groups, 
among which the Morgans and the Rockefellers 
are most prominent, and the Ford group that 
1 Lenin. CoZZ. Works. Voi. 22, p. 226. 


adjoins them, have control of about $300,000 mil- 
lion in industry, banking, trade, transport and 
communications, and still larger assets are con- 
trolled by twelve regional groups — the Mellons, 
the Du Fonts, the Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Californian and other groups. 

The Morgans, the biggest financial-industrial 
group in the United States, includes in its sphere 
of influence more than a dozen mammoth banks, 
insurance companies, pension funds, saving de- 
posits, etc., each a major monopoly in its own 
right. Among them are Prudential Insurance 
Company of America (assets of $25,100 million), 
New York Life Insurance Company ($9,600 mil- 
lion), Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York ($9,200 million). Bankers' Trust Company 
($6,900 million) and others. 

In addition, it includes several dozen huge in- 
dustrial and non-industrial corporations many of 
which it controls jointly with other groups. These 
are American Telephone and Telegraph, which 
serves practically the whole of the United States 
($37,600 million); General Motors, the largest 
automobile concern which is also a major produ- 
cer of transport equipment and armaments 
($13,300 million); General Electric, one of the 
most powerful monopolies in electrical engineer- 
ing and electronics ($5,300 million); Internatio- 
nal Business Machines, the world’s biggest manu- 
facturer of computers and office equipment 
($5,600 million), etc. ^ 

In June 1968 Fortune carried an analysis of 
the financial activity of 38 American corpora- 
tions with assets of at least $4,000 million each (in 


^ Fortune, June 1968, p. 391. 
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1967). The capital of this Big Business elite to- 
talled $363,700 million, out of which $124,400 mil- 
lion, or 35 % , belonged ' to ten corporations con- 
nected in some or other way with Morgans, al- 
though the assets of Morgan Guaranty Trust, the 
head bank of the group, amounted to only 
$9,200 million. 

With the transition of capitalism to the mono- 
poly stage large amounts of loan capital seeking 
profitable employment began to accumulate in 
industrially developed countries. The export of 
capital became, in Lenin’s words, “one of the 
most essential economic bases of imperialism,” ^ 
the foundation of the economic and political par- 
tition of the world. 

By the outbreak of the First World War US 
private investments abroad had risen from an 
insignificant $700 million in 1897 ^ to $3,500 mil- 
lion, a five-fold rise. The United States entered 
the period of advanced monopoly capitalism. 

Both world wars, which were unleashed by the 
imperialists and which inflicted untold suffering 
and devastation upon many countries, are known 
to have contributed to the enrichment of the 
United States, specifically to the growth of export 
of US capital. Towards the end of the Second 
World War and during postwar reconstruction 
the indebtedness of dozens ,of countries to the 
United States rose to $27,000 million, ^ not count- 
ing the lend-lease debts. In 1966 US capital ab- 
road totalled $111,900 million. It should be noted 
that US private capital prefers industrial and 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 22, p. Til. 

2 Historical Statistics of the United States. Colonial Himes 


to 1957, Washington, 1960, p. 565. 
3 Ibid. 
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commercial iii vestment in Western Europe and 
Canada, and that the relative share of private 
investment in Latin America and other ‘haw 
material” regions is diminishing. 

More than half a century ago, at the dawn of 
US imperialism, Lenin noted that a leading 
newspaper of American multimillionaires wrote 
that “to dominate the world two things are 
needed: dollars and banks. We have the dollars, 
we shall make the banks and we shall dominate 
the world.” ^ 

In the half-century since US finance capital 
launched its drive for world domination the 
United States has crushed all its imperialist 
competitors in the economic plunder and political 
enslavement of the capitalist world. From a 
member of an international club of the richest 
imperialist countries it developed into an all- 
powerful monopolist which dominates in every 
sphere, including that of export of capital. It has 
strikingly demonstrated what its claims to world 
supremacy actually mean; the “major turning 
point” in the sphere of world politics and of the 
economic partition of the world about which 
Lenin wrote signifies, in fact, the transformation 
of the United States into the leading bastion of 
international imperialism directed against libe- 
ration movements. 

Thus, the transition to imperialism was mark- 
ed by a tremendous consolidation of US finance 
capital not only on a national but also internatio- 
nal scale. Its share in the total balance of world 
finance capital (i. e. participation in the issue of 


^ Lenin. CqIL Works, p, 404. 
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securities) grew from 22% ^ in 1910 to approxi- 
mately 50% fifty years later. In 1961 US banks 
held 44.1 % of the assets of the fifty largest bank's 
of the capitalist world. 

Tile growth of the financial power of the 
United States in the world during the peri- 
od of the general crisis of capitalism means a 
sharp decrease in the strength of the other 
members of the world financial oligarchy and 
their conversion into junior partners of the US 
imperialists. 

In 1910, the four “pillars” of world finance ca- 
pital as Lenin called them (Britain, the United 
States, France and Germany) accounted, respecti- 
vely, for 23.6, 22, 18.3 and 15.8% of all assets 
(the rest of the world: 20.3%), in 1966 the pro- 
portion was, according to the assets of the world’s 
biggest banks, as follows: the United States and 
Canada 47%, Japan 21.6%, Britain 10,5%, Ita- 
ly 9%, France 6% and other capitalist countries 
put together 5.9%. As we see, the United States 
and Canada, where US capital actually domi- 
nates, have forged far ahead. Jointly with Japan 
and Britain this financial bloc controls about 
four-fifths (79.1%) of all the assets of the biggest 
banks of the world. 

Instead of the three indisputable leaders fifty 
years ago (Britain, the United States and France), 
world finance capital has one leader today. It is 
the United States, which virtually holds world 
financial monopoly. France and Germany have 
been forced into secondary positions, while the 
position of Britain, which led the field at the 
beginning of the century, has been considerably 


^ Lenin. Coll Works. VoL 22, pp. 239-240. 
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weakened. At the same time there have appeared 
new powers in the capitalist financial world, one 
of them second in magnitude only to the United 
States. It is Japan, with more than 20% of the 
assets of the leading banks of the capitalist world. 

As we see, in the past fifty years the role of the 
United States as the world’s biggest financial ex- 
ploiter has further grown, although in the last 
decade it has been subjected to pressure from the 
finance capital of a number of countries. This is 
added confirmation of Lenin’s thesis that “under 
capitalism the smooth economic progress of in- 
dividual enterprises or individual states is im- 
possible. . . Uneven economic and political deve- 
lopment is an absolute law of capitalism.” ^ 
Lenin’s definition of US imperialism remains 
as valid today as ever. The tendency towards 
aggression displayed by American imperialists at 
the beginning of our century has logically led to 
the United States becoming an international 
gendarme, the mainstay of world imperialist 
reaction. 


British Imperialism: Lenin's 
Appraisal and Its Present-Day 
Positions 

E, KHESIN 


The principal feature of British impe- 
rialism singled out by Lenin was its colonialist 
character. . .Enormous exports of capital,” he 


V Lenin. Coll Works, Vol. 21, pp. 341-342. 
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wrote, “are bound up most closely with vast 
colonies.” ^ 

In the more than half-century since Lenin 
wrote these words British imperialism has under- 
gone considerable evolution. On the eve of the 
First World War ten times more people lived in 
the British colonies than in Britain itself. Today 
the population of the British Isles is six times 
that of the remaining colonies. In 1913 Britain 
had one quarter of its national wealth abroad; 
in the middle of the i960s its private foreign 
assets comprised a mere one-tenth of its national 
wealth. ^ Prior to the First World War invest- 
ments in colonies and semi-colonies constituted 
roughly 45% of all its foreign investment. Today, 
the share of developing countries in British 
direct private investments (excluding those of oil 
monopolies, insurance companies, and banks) 
does not exceed one-third. ^ In ten years between 
1904 and 1913 the export of capital equalled 
95.8% of net investments at home, whereas in 
the 1960s the average proportion was 1 to 10.'^ 
In 1913 foreign corporate and government issues 
reached 80 % of the total sum of securities placed 


^ Lenin. ColL Works , Vol. 22, p. 243. 

2 P. Deane and W. A. Cole. British Economic Growth, 
1668-1959, Cambridge, 1962, p. 306; J. Re veil. 7ke Wealth 
of the Nation, Cambridge, 1966, pp. 4-5. 

3 Capital Formation and Economic Growth, A Conference 
of the Universities. National Bureau, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Research. Princeton, 1955, p. 74; Board of Tirade 
Journal, January 26, 1968, p. VIL 

^ Capital Formation and Economic Growth, p. 70; Monthly 
Digest of Statistics, September 1968, p. li7; Yearbook of 
National Accounts Statistics, 1966. New York, 1967, p. 608. 


in London. In recent years their share has not 
exceeded 10%. ^ 

The break-up of the British colonial empire 
had considerable effect on the process of ac- 
cumulation of capital. For one thing, since the 
end of the Second World War the export of 
British capital has been growing more slowly 
than the economy as a whole, with an increasing- 
ly greater part of monetary accumulations being 
realized at home. This was one of the causes of 
a rise in the rate of accumulation of capital. On 
the other hand, the British economy was for a 
long time characterized by the active participa- 
tion of the monetary accumulations of colonial 
monopolies in financing capital investments in 
Britain. In 1910-1914 the net income gained 
abroad made up more than 8 % of the gross na- 
tional product. At pi*esent it does not reach 
1 .5 % . ^ British imperialism has to rely more and 
more on its own forces and resources. As a result, 
the structure of British industry has changed 
appreciably, with a sharp increase in the role of 
such modern branches as automobile and air- 
craft building, electrical engineering, electronics 
and chemicals, the birth of the atomic power 
industry, and the relative decline of the “tradi- 
tional” textile, coal-mining and ship building 
industries. 

The decreased share of colonial income has 
also had its social implications. The stratum of 
rentiers, formerly active buyers of foreign govern- 

^ F. W. Paish. Business Finance. London, 1956, p. 125; 
Financial Statistics, August 1968, p. 79. 

2 C. H. Feinstein. National Income and Expenditure, 1870- 
1963. Cambridge, 1964, p. 2; The British Economy. Key 
Statistics, 1900-1966. London, 1967, p. 4. 
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ment stocks and shares of mining and railway 
companies, has shronk. The opportunities for 
bribery of a certain part of the working class 
with colonial superprofits have diminished weak- 
ening the position and influence of the “workers’ 
aristocracy”. The loss of colonial monopoly has 
done much towards eliminating great-power 
jingoism , among the working class, although this 
shameful disease has not yet been fully eradica- 
ted (deplorable evidence of this is furnished by 
the opposition of some groups of the working 
people to the expansion of “coloured” immigra- 
tion into Britain). 

The development of the national-liberation 
movement has weakened the positions of the Bri- 
tish colonial raw-material monopolies. Their role 
in the structure of British monopoly capital has de- 
creased. Today, there are hardly a dozen colonial 
monopolies among the hundred leading British 
corporations. The character of their activity has 
also changed. The structure of their production 
apparatus is being reorganized, with increasing 
importance being assumed by the vertical integra- 
tion of the production process. Unilever, British- 
American Tobacco Ltd. and other colonial raw- 
material monopolies who possess vast plantations 
and primary processing plants are switching over 
to the manufacture of finished products and to the 
processing of raw materials in the regions where 
they are marketed. As a result, these monopolies 
are investing a growing share of their capital in 
industrially developed countries. Scared by the 
growth of the national-liberation movement, 
foreign and colonial banks, too, are transferring 
their branches to '‘more secure” regions. At pre- 
sent two-thirds of the branches of the eight 
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biggest British banks (more than 3,600 out of 
5,300) operate in developed countries. ^ 

But the relative decrease of the importance of 
overseas incomes and of the role of colonial mo- 
nopolies in the structure of British monopoly ca- 
pital do not warrant the conclusion that British 
imperialism has fully lost its colonial character. 

First, when defining a specific national impe- 
rialism Lenin always strove to show its special 
features, and the basic ways in which it differed 
from other varieties of imperialism. Britain’s 
economics (and its politics, too) carry the imprint 
of the past a great deal more than any other 
leading imperialist country. Characteristics inher- 
ited from the era of British colonial and indust- 
rial leadership have proved to be exceptionally 
tenacious. In the British economy the proportion 
of plants burdened with obsolescent equipment 
is much greater than in the economy of its main 
competitors, and the restructuring of industry 
is a more difficult process there than in the other 
advanced capitalist countries. The solution of 
basic problems affecting the British economy, 
such as raising its efficiency, reorientating its 
exports from the developing to the industrially 
advanced countries, improvement of the balance 
of payments and acceleration of economic growth 
rates, is hampered by the reluctance of the mo- 
nopoly bourgeoisie to bury the colonial past. 
Britain’s economic difficulties arise, first and 
foremost, from the imperialist character of its 
foreign and military policies. 

Second, the break-up of the economic relations 
underlying the division of labour between Brita- 


^ 7 he Banker, October 1968, p. 880. 



in and its former colonies is proceeding much 
more slowly than changes in the political situa- 
tion in these countries. In some instances economic 
links between Britain and its former possessions 
have even become stronger after the latter acqui- 
red political independence. Having become “a 
metropolitan country without colonies,” Britain 
continues to exploit the natural wealth of the 
many developing countries that have remained 
within the economic orbit of British imperialism. 

Third, although the colonial monopolies have 
lost their former place in the system of British 
monopoly capitalism, their positions remain excep- 
tionally strong. The list of the leading British 
corporations is headed, as before, by the oil 
giants, Royal Dutch-Shell and British Petroleum, 
and Unilever, the world’s biggest food and 
detergent monopoly. 

The profits extracted by the British monopolies 
from developing countries are, as a rule, higher 
than those from other sources. In 1960-65 returns 
on investments in. developing countries were 
one-sixth higher than in developed regions. ^ 
Together with the system of imperial preferences 
and the sterling area, the export of capital re- 
mains the basis of the “invisible” empire of British 
finance capital. 

Lastly, while continuing to employ methods 
of “classical” colonial exploitation, finance capi- 
tal increasingly resorts to the weapon of neo- 
colonialism. Seeking to check national-liberation 
movements and to secure strong positions for 
their monopolies in their former possessions, the 
British neo-colonialists are developing new ways 


' Board of Trade Journal, January 26, 1968, p. XVL 
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for influencing the economy and policies of de- 
veloping countries. Although compelled to modify 
somewhat the colonial structure of the economy 
of these countries, ■ the monopolies are doing this 
in such a way as to enable them to retain cont- 
rol of the more promising industries. Enlistment 
of the “cooperation” of national capital, estab- 
lishment of mixed companies, financial and 
technical “aid” (principally for the development 
of the infrastructure), the training, in an ap- 
propriate fashion, of local industrial and admi- 
nistrative personnel — is a far from complete 
list of the nieans used by British neo-colonialists. 
Colonialist and neo-colonialist attitudes penetrate 
every aspect of British imperialist economics and 
politics. 


MONOPOLIES UNITE 

The industrial and colonial hegemony Britain 
enjoyed in the 19th century impeded the concen- 
tration of production and capital in the country. 
The transformation of the vast colonial empire 
into a closed market for the products of Bri- 
tish companies deprived them for a long time 
of a stimulus to the renovation and reorganiza- 
tion of their economic structure. As a result, by 
the beginning of the 20th century British imperia- 
lism had not only lost its leadership in world 
industrial production but had fallen behind the 
United States and Germany in the degree of 
concentration and organization. 

The First World War provided a powerful 
impetus to the concentration of production and 
capital, which gained speed in the twenties and 
thirties and especially after the Second World 
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War. The disintegration of the colonial empire, 
the intensified inter-imperialist competition, the 
growth of militarization, the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution, and the development of 
state-monopoly capitalism were the main causes 
responsible for speeding up the process of con- 
centration and monopolization of production in 
the past 15 to 20 years. An added factor was the 
capitalist nationalization of a number of branches 
of the economy which squeezed out the small 
companies. Powerful enterprises equipped, at 
state expense, with up-to-date machinery replac- 
ed inefficient factories and mines. 

A new form of centralization of capital was 
an unprecedented wave of mergers which spread 
throughout the whole British economy, and be- 
came particularly intensive in the late fifties. 
In 1954-57 the expenditure of monopolies on the 
acquisition of subsidiaries amounted to approxi- 
mately 130 million pounds sterling a year. In 
1958-63 they exceeded 300 million pounds ster- 
ling, in 1967 they rose to about 800 million 
pounds sterling and 1968, according to The 
Times, could be called the year of mergers. ^ 
The reasons behind the intensified drive to- 
wards centralization are the monopolies’ attempts 
consolidate their power in the face of the on- 
slaught of the American companies and Britain’s 
intention to join the Common Market. In the 
opinion of specialists, 7,000 to 8,000 companies 
can be expected to merge in the* next ten years. ^ 
The centralization of capital is particularly 


^ "The 7imes. September 16, 1968; Labour Research. January 
1966, p, 7; Business Week, February 10, 1968, p. 26. 
2 7he Times, September 16, 1968. 
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intensive in the new economic sectors which in 
a scientific and technological revolution deter- 
mine the industrial aspect of the country. 

The speeding up of the process of concentration 
of production in postwar Britain is accompanied 
by an intensification of monopolization at all 
levels of the credit and financial system — a hier- 
archy headed by London’s biggest banking mo- 
nopolies. The banks still subordinate, by invisible 
bonds, the economy of many newly-freed count- 
ries to the requirements of British production. 
As Lenin wrote, . .there is not a patch of land 
in the world today . . . which British capital has 
not enmeshed by a thousand threads.” ^ 

The year 1968 saw sharp growth of centrali- 
zation of capital in the key sector of Britain’s 
credit system, the deposit banks. To be able to 
resist the onslaught of other financial companies 
and cut the cost of banking services, the biggest 
of these banks, Barclays, amalgamated with 
Martins, sixth in importance, while the fourth 
biggest deposit bank, Westminster, united with 
the fifth biggest National Provincial. Thus there 
came into being the “Big Four” (Barclays-Mar- 
tins, National-Westminster, Midland, and 
Lloyds) which hold 90% of the bank deposits in 
the country. 

The deposit banks are the principal instrument 
of accumulation of capital in postwar Britain in 
whose hands is concentrated the bulk of short- 
term and medium-term credit. Between 1938 and 
1968 their deposits increased more than 4 V 2 
times. The development of their credit opera- 
tions is vividly reflected in the growth of the 


1 Lenin. Coll Works, Vol. 24, p. 403. 
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share of credit in the total volume of bank as- 
sets. 

An important part in the British credit and 
financial system belongs to colonial and overseas 
banks, which are becoming increasingly depen- 
dent on the “Big Four.” Being closely linked 
with the colonial raw-material monopolies, they 
actively serve the interests of the British finan- 
cial oligarchy in the developing countries. Al- 
though the national-liberation movement has 
dealt a severe blow to the colonial banks, it 
would be premature to leave them out of the 
picture. 

A special place is occupied in the financial 
system of British imperialism by banking-houses 
among which the most prominent are Rothschilds, 
Barings, Hambroes and Lazards. In order to 
strengthen their financial base, many of these 
houses have recently merged. 

A growing role in the accumulation of monetary 
capital has been played in the postwar years by 
other credit and financial institutions, especially 
insurance companies and pension funds. The 
assets of insurance companies already exceed 
those of the deposit banks. More than half of 
them belong to ten leading societies which use 
insurance merely as a profitable and easy way 
of obtaining means for their operations. From 
the viewpoint of the financial oligarchy the advan- 
tage of insurance societies over other institu- 
tions consists in the high stability of their passive 
and active operations connected with building 
up large premium reserves. The deposit banks 
are also faced by increasingly serious competi- 
tion by state savings banks. The Post Office 
Savings Department, with 20,600 branches in the 
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country, and local savings banks, whose number 
has doubled since before the war and now ex- 
ceeds 80. 

Investment companies play an important role 
in mobilizing the monetary resources of the po- 
pulation. As regards number and size of assets, 
Britain is likely soon to overtake all the other 
West European countries taken together. Recent 
years have witnessed considerable expansion 
there, as in the United States, of operations of 
investment companies of the open type (unit 
trust). The size of their capital is not fixed, with 
shares issued, depending on the demand on the 
loan capital market. The absence of specialized 
mortgage banks and the growing need for loan 
money to finance housing construction explain 
the rapid growth of operations of building 
societies. 


REGROUPING IN 7HE WORLD OF 
FINANCE CAPITAL 

The constantly increasing economic domination 
has further strengthened the position of the 
powerful finance capital amalgamations. Today 
15 to 20 leading financial groups play an almost 
decisive role in Britain’s economy and policy. 

The colonialist character of British imperia- 
lism is clearly shown in the emergence of finan- 
cial groups based on the export of capital and 
the exploitation of the colossal manpower and 
raw-material resources of the British Empire. 
A striking example of this is the formation of the 
Rothschild-Samuel-Oppenheimer group, which 
controls a large part of the non-ferrous and rare 
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metals market* Jointly with the Lazard group 
the Rothschilds have acquired strong positions 
in a number of the biggest oil monopolies. 

Britain was for a long time the world shipper 
and the centre of world trade. It was therefore 
not accidental that financial groups came into 
being in connection with shipping and servicing 
foreign trade, in which banking houses played 
an active part. The most prominent of these are 
the Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, W. Cory-Runciman, Cunard Steam 
Ship, Fornes Whitty — Royal Insurance and Jar- 
dine Mathesqn-Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation. 

Several of these financial groups have a family 
background, having grown up round the banking 
houses of the Rothschilds, M. Samuel, the Baring 
Brothers, Hill and Higginson, Schroders, S. G. 
Warburg and Kleinwort. Firmly established, 
bound together by strong financial and family 
ties, they maintain broad contacts with the 
monopoly capital of other countries, and some 
of them are members of international financial 
groups. For instance, the early sixties witnessed 
the restoration of close cooperation between the 
British and French branches of the Rothschild 
family which had been broken off more than 
four decades ago. 

There are other powerful monopoly groups 
with the participation of foreign capital, such as 
Morgan and Morgan Grenfell, controlled by the 
American bank, the Morgan Guaranty Trust. 

Several financial groups based on old families 
of the landed aristocracy (the dukes of Devon- 
shire, the Cavendishes) figure prominently in 
banking and insurance. 
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The collapse of the colonial empire and the 
changes In the structure of the economy have 
brought about changes in the structure of British 
finance capital. First, the position of groups unit- 
ing the capital of banks and industrial monopo- 
lies which operate in Britain itself and not outside 
it as was the case before has been consolidated. 
Second, groups active in rapidly developing new 
industries — electrical engineering, chemicals, 
aircraft building, etc. have come to the fore. 
For instance, in the postwar period, considerable 
strength has been gained by the Sopwith group 
holding key positions in the Hawker- Siddeley 
aviation concern, by Morgan and Morgan Gren- 
fell, which controls many electrical engineering 
firms, and Imperial Chemical Industries. Third, 
the expansion of the non-productive sphere has 
led to the strengthening of groups composed 
primarily of companies which deal in real estate, 
own shops and hotels, etc. 

Finally, whereas formerly British financial 
groups tended to unite round commercial banks 
and private banking houses, now we see the 
enhanced role of groups centred on insurance 
monopolies, investment trusts and other financial 
institutions which engage in long-term invest- 
ment of capital. Prudential, Britain’s biggest 
insurance monopoly which has shares in 1,200 
companies, is an example. 

In Britain the separation of capital-function 
from capital-property has long been highly de- 
veloped. One of the distinguishing features of 
the British financial oligarchy is its fusion with 
the upper echelons of the landowning class, with 
the old hereditary nobility. The importance of 
the landowners has today sharply declined, but 
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tlie ‘‘hereditary aristocracy’' constitutes, as be- 
fore, an influeotial part of the financial oligarchy 
of the country. The nobility still owns vast lan- 
ded estates. For instance, the family of the dukes 
of Buccleoch is Britain’s biggest landowner after 
the royal family. Members of the House of Lords 
hold more than 1,200 directorial posts. 

Another feature of the development of the 
British financial oligarchy is the exceptionally 
strong position of the big bankers. Towards the 
middle of the 19th century a core of the future 
financial elite of both domestic and foreign 
origin was formed in Britain. The names of the 
biggest of these “geniuses of financial manipula- 
tion” have become proverbial (“rich as Roth- 
schild”). Dynastic marriages have linked many 
families together, creating family coalitions. The 
requirement for finding a job in the City remains 
the same: “It is whom you knov/, not what you 
know that is important.” 

After the war the old financial aristocracy 
skilfully adapted itself to the new conditions 
mainly by investing in new branches of industry 
to augment its wealth. The hazards entrenched 
themselves in the electrotechnical and aircraft 
building industries; the Rothschilds gained a foot- 
hold in the production of nuclear fuel, and so on. 

British colonialism contributed another feature 
to the formation of the financial oligarchy, name- 
ly, the great importance of the bankers con- 
nected with colonial exploitation. This branch 
of high finance was created by Cecil Rhodes, 
the founder of the British “African empire”. 
He was succeeded by the Rothschilds and Op- 
penheimers, who command leading positions in 
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the mining industries of Central and South Af- 
rica and in oil monopolies. Great interest in“co- 
lonial affairs’" is shown by the Samuels, Flemings 
and other families. These groups which make 
op the core of the right, ultra-colonialist wing 
of the British monopoly bourgeoisie, have in- 
spired and organized many British imperialists’ 
colonial ventures. 

Although conditions for the emergence of new 
millionaires in postwar Britain have not been 
so favourable as in the United States, they have 
increased considerably in number. Land and real 
estate has proved to be a most lucrative field. 
In this field the “empires” of J. Cotton and Char- 
les Clore were built up. Entertainment and pub- 
lishing businesses became another “factory of 
millionaires”. Here we must mention H. Drayton, 
who heads today the most powerful group in 
British television, cinema and theatre, and Ar- 
thur Rank, founder of The Rank Organization. 
The rise of Cecil King and Roy Thompson has 
been at the expense of the Astors, Kemsley- 
Camrose, Rothermere-Harmsworth and Beaver- 
brook families in the publishing business. The 
top managers of the biggest financial companies 
and heads of nationalized industries indisputably 
belong to the British financial oligarchy. The 
names of the real masters of present-day Britain 
are, probably, hidden behind a thicker curtain of 
secrecy than in any other country. 

Whatever some bourgeois economists may 
say to the contrary, the financial oligarchy con- 
tinues to play a tremendous role in shaping the 
policy of the British imperialists. Financial lead- 
ers are widely represented in the legislative and 
executive organs and on the boards of nationa- 
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lized enterprises and state institutions. The Con- 
federation of British Industry, set up after the 
merger of the three biggest business associations 
of the country, unites today 14,000 companies 
and about 100 business firms. In October 1967 
the monopolies set up an Industrial Policy Group 
to draft industrial reorganization projects which 
would suit their interests. 

Of late the CBI bosses have been advocating 
rallying all the monopoly forces of the country. 
The establishment of a single union of the heads 
of industiy and the City would greatly streng- 
then the position of the monopolies in the system 
of British state monopoly capitalism. 


t:he srAEE and the monopolization 

OF THE ECONOMY 

The state is directly assisting the consolidation 
of the economic might of the monopolies and the 
enrichment of the financial oligarchy. A new 
side to its activity is the direct financing of the 
concentration of production and capital. At the 
end of 1966 the Labour government set up an 
Industrial Reorganization Corporation with a 
fund of 150 million pounds sterling to grant cre- 
dits to monopolies which wish to buy up the 
shares of other companies but are short of funds 
at the moment. Not infrequently the allocation 
of funds is accompanied by the appointment of 
government directors to the boards of amalga- 
mated companies. Through the Bank of England 
the government indirectly promotes the concen- 
tration of production by employing such institu- 
tions as the Financial Corporation for Industry 
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and the Industrial & Commercial Finance Cor- 
poration. A specialized branch of the latter or- 
ganizes up to 30 mergers a year. The National 
Research Development Corporation contributes 
financially to the organization of research in 
firms. ^ 

The Science and Technology Act of I96v5 
stipulated that, in some instances, the government 
may, with a view to ameliorating the financial 
position of a company, render it assistance by 
buying up part of its shares. In 1968 the Ministry 
of Technology invested 3.6 million pounds 
sterling in the shares of International Compu- 
ters. ^ The government carries out compulsory 
cartelization in different branches of industry, 
for instance in aircraft construction. The old 
industries, the Achilles heel of the British eco- 
nomy, are the object of the state’s special con- 
cern. In 1967 the ship-building administration 
was authorized to grant credits of 33.5 million 
pounds sterling to 60 ship-building compa- 
nies to help their amalgamation into several 
groups. ® The law on the reorganization of the 
cotton industry, passed in 1959, envisaged liqui- 
dation of small firms and dismantling of obsoles- 
cent equipment. About 200 firms were liquidated 
and nearly 600 mills closed down. 

The Labour government’s ‘'improved” anti- 
cartel legislation did not slow down the mono- 
poly process in any appreciable way. In 1965 
a law on monopolies and mergers was adopted, 

^ The Economist, January 29, 1966, p. 426; The Financial 
Times, JaxiudLiy I, 1967. 

2 Labour Research Department Fact Service, October 12, 
1968, p. 163; T/z^ June 5, 1968. 

^ The Financial Times, May 12, 1967. 
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and tlie Board of Trade was empowered to place 
before the Commission for Monopolies every 
instance of a merger which, in the government’s 
view, might endanger the “national interests.” 
However, between August 1965 and March 1967 
the Board of Trade submitted to the commission 
only five cases out of 124. In 1967 alone about 
90 major mergers took place, and only one of 
them was investigated by the Commission for 
Monopolies. ^ More often than not, the com- 
mission ruled that the given merger did not run 
counter to the national interest. Many monopolies 
easily get round the law under the pretext that 
mergers help to enhance the effectiveness of the 
British economy. 

Fulfilment of government orders has become 
an important stabilizing factor in the activity 
of British monopolies. The highest profits are 
provided, of course, by military business. In rec- 
ent years there have been press reports about 
the fabulous profits (80 to 168% on invested ca- 
pital) gained by Ferranti and Bristol-Siddeley 
from government orders. In order to safeguard 
the interests of the monopolies in the middle of 
1968, the Exchequer announced the terms on 
which the government intended to place orders 
with private firms, A supplier agreeing to shoul- 
der all production risk is assured, before tax, 
a return of about 14% on capital.^ 

The Labour government has supplemented 
state-monopoly regulation of the economy by 
means of the so-called selective tax and credit 
policies. For instance, monopolies in the manu- 

^ 7he Financial Fimes, March 22, 1967; Fhe Times, Sep- 
tember 16, 1968. 

^ The Economist, Hly 20, 1968, p. 63. 
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facturing industry receive substantial financial 
support throiigli tlie mechanism of the selective 
employment tax introduced in 1966. As is known, 
this tax on every employee is paid by the emp- 
loyers in all branches of the economy. But the 
capitalists . in the manufacturing industry not 
only get back the sums paid by them in taxes 
but receive Exchequer bonuses according to num- 
ber of employees. At the beginning of 1966 the 
goveniment went over to direct subsidizing of 
monopolies. The previously effective system of 
investment exernptions was replaced with sub- 
sidies to employers in the manufacturing and 
min,ing industries in conformity with their expen- 
diture on new equipment and building. Higher 
subsidies are paid to firms which invest their 
capital in the backward regions of the country 
(“development areas”), and special credit privile- 
ges are granted to exporters. 

Britain stands out among the industrialized 
capitalist countries for the extensive develop- 
ment of the state sector. The assets of nationa- 
lized companies amount to nearly 12,000 million 
pounds. Their annual investments in fixed capital 
(more than 1,500 million pounds) roughly equal 
private investment in the manufacturing industry. 
The nationalized branches employ about 8% of 
all workers and tmm out 11% of GNP. In the 
summer of 1967 state control was established 
over the iron and steel industry. The turnover 
of the 14 state-run companies producing 90% of 
the country’s steel equals that of the giant US 
Steel Corporation. ‘ 


f The Economist, November 4, 1967, p. 539; The Times, 
September 12, 1968. 
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In recent years there has been much discus- 
sion among Britain’s leaders . about the economic 
principles governing the operation of nationali- 
zed industries, in particular, about the concept 
‘'national interest” which should be the guide- 
line for the state-owned businesses. The changed 
conditions of the competitive struggle compelled 
the financial oligarchy to modify its interpreta- 
tion of this concept. Wide currency was enjoyed 
for a long time by the concept which reduced 
the function of the nationalized sector to sup- 
plying the monopolies with cheap raw materials 
and fuel. Accordingly, in 1967 the index of prices 
of raw materials and fuel, produced primarily 
in the public sector, was 110.1 (1954=100) and 
that of manufactured goods, 134.4. ^ Small 
wonder that the profitability rates in the na- 
tionalized industries were only half those in 
the privately-owned industries. 

This unscrupulous canalizing of surplus value 
from the state into the private pocket conflicted 
with the interests of the economy as a whole, 
for it placed a burden on the budget and wor- 
sened the financial position of the country. Mo- 
nopoly capitalists began to advocate the ap- 
plication to the nationalized industries of the 
commercial principle of paying their way. In 
the opinion of influential quarters, which found 
expression in a number of government docum- 
ents, a departure from the principle of unprofi- 
table operation of these industries would help 
raise the efficiency of the British economy and 
would ultimately bring greater benefits to pri- 
vate business than those which the monopolies 


^ Monthly Digest of Statistics, September 1968, p. 142. 
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receive from the low prices of the products of 
the nationalized industries. 

With the wisdom gained by the bitter experien- 
ce of the failure of the 1964-70 national plan, the 
government is trying to improve the system of 
economic programming. A new plan is being 
drafted which envisages different variants of 
economic growth rates depending on the state 
of the balance of payments and trends in the 
field of labour productivity. Emphasis is being 
laid on key sectors and above all mechanical 
engineering. Greater attention is being paid to 
the state’s measures to ensure fulfilment of the 
plan. Great hopes are vested in this connection 
in the Industrial Reorganization Corporation, 
i. e., virtually in further concentration of produc- 
tion and capital. ^ 


BR17ISH IMPERIALISM 70DAY 

The ‘‘golden age” of the British bourgeoisie has 
long ago passed. The country which was the 
first to carry out an industrial revolution and 
which became the focal point of the international 
division of labour has proved less capable than 
its competitors in adapting itself to the require- 
ments of the scientific and technological revolu- 
tion. “The workshop of the world” has fallp 
back to the position of third industrial power in 
the modern capitalist system. The former sovere- 
ign of the seas, the “biggest trading nation in 
the world” is now knocking at the doors of a 
powerful European group. In the past four deca- 


^ L he Limes, August 6, 1968, 
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des the former international banker has devalued 
its currency three times and become the ‘‘sick 
man” of Europe surviving thanks to injections 
of foreign capital. The British colonial empire, 
once the source of London’s power, has collapsed 
under the blows of the national-liberation move- 
ment. Britain’s economic dependence on the 
United States has grown sharply and largely 
determines the foreign policy and military strat- 
egy of British imperialism. 

And yet the weakening of the position of 
British imperialism does not signify that Britain 
has become a second-rate power. Its role in the 
economics and policies of modern capitalism is 
much greater than can be judged by its share 
in industrial production. Britain is the second 
biggest military power in NATO. It is second 
only to the United States in volume of capital 
investment abroad. True, Britain itself has become 
the object of the economic offensive of American 
monopolies. Nevertheless, a comparison of Bri- 
tain’s positions as world creditor and debtor 
shows that its foreign investment and credits 
(21,300 million pounds at the end of 1967) give 
it an active balance of approximately 2,000 mil- 
lion pounds. ^ 

Britain is the economic centre of the Com- 
monwealth with its system of customs preferences. 
The countries of the Commonwealth produce 
about 95% of the world’s jute, 90% of platinum, 
more than 70% of nickel, over 75% of tea, two- 
thirds of diamonds and asbestos, 60% of wool, 
about half of tin and bauxite, etc. Britain is the 
leading member in the European Free Trade As- 


^ The Economist, September 14, 1968, p. 62. 
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sociation, set up in 1960 as a counterweight to 
the Common Market. It heads the sterling area, 
the biggest currency and financial regional group- 
ing in the capitalist world, and has the most 
widespread banking system. The number of 
foreign branches of British banks (about 6,000) 
is twenty times that of their American counter- 
parts. London’s importance as an international 
financial centre is seen from the fact that in the 
middle of the 1960s it had 98 branches or offices 
of foreign banks, compared to 63 in New York 
and 48 in Paris. Despite its weakened position, 
the pound sterling remains the second reserve 
currency of the world used in more than one- 
fourth of all international commercial and non- 
commercial transactions. 

The British monopoly bourgeoisie is working 
to prevent a further decline, to create prere- 
quisites for launching a counter-offensive on the 
fronts of the inter-imperialist struggle. The Bri- 
tish monopolies have reacted to the changed con- 
ditions of competition, by reorganizing the eco- 
nomy, raising the level of concentration of pro- 
duction and capital, and improving the credit 
and financial system. New methods of accumula- 
tion are being devised and perfected; greater 
allocations are being given to science; old pro- 
portions in the economy ai'e being broken up; 
production efficiency is increasing. Changes are 
•taking place in public education. New univer- 
sities and colleges are being opened. The country 
is going over to the decimal system of weights 
and measures. 

British monopoly capital is seeking to overtake 
its imperialist competitors primarily at the ex- 
pense of the working people. The financial oligar- 
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chy compensates for the reduction of the share 
of colonial profits in the GNP by raising the 
rate of accumulation of capital at home. The 
“incomes policy” pursued by the Labour govern- 
ment is designed to cut production costs and 
increase the competitive value of British goods 
by slowing down the growth of wages or freez- 
ing them. The capitalist “rationalization” of 
production, the monopoly take-overs and mergers 
are accompanied by the dismissal of factory and 
office, workers and growing unemployment. The 
devaluation, the government’s policy of restricting 
consumer demand constitute, in the final count, 
the costs of imperialist policies which the Brit- 
ish people have to pay. 

The principal cause of the lag of the indust- 
rial structure of Britain and of the comparatively 
lower effectiveness of investment and labour 
productivity in a number of vital industries lies 
in the scale of the militarization of the economy. 
The share of military expenditure in the GNP 
in Britain is greater than in any other West 
European country. Militarization swallows up 
one-sixth of all current state expenditure. Three- 
fifths of government allocations abroad are desig- 
ned for military purposes. In the last six years 
the country’s balance of payments deficit amoun- 
ted to about 1,800 million pounds and military 
expenditure abroad to almost 1,600 million pou- 
nds, A substantial reduction of this expenditure 
constitutes one of the most radical ways of over- 
coming the country’s payments and currency 
difficulties. Britain’s leaders are becoming inc- 
reasingly aware that militarism and neo-coionia- 
lism on their present scale are a heavy weight on 
the national economy, weakening its competitive 
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capacity and injuring the interests of the mono- 
polies themselves. This accounts for the recently 
begun reappraisal of imperial military strategy, 
the calls for cutbacks in military spending, for the 
curtailment of bases '‘east of Suez”, and so on. 

Britain’s immediate future depends, in the 
final analysis, on whether its rulers will be able 
to abandon their great-power political ambitions, 
and break the vicious circle which dooms the 
people to hardships, the economy to stagnation, 
and finance to chronic inflation and possible 
new devaluation. Only by renouncing militarism 
and its claims to domination in international 
affairs is it possible for the country to adapt 
itself to the demands of the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution, and to find its proper place 
in the rapidly changing conditions of the modern 
world. 


West Germany and Its Place in the 
System of World Imperialism 

V, SHENAYEV 


Analyzing the process of development 
of pre-monopoly capitalism into imperialism, 
Lenin wrote that on the eve of the First World 
War the United States and Germany stood out 
among the four richest capitalist countries in 
speed of development and the degree of capitalist 
monopolization of production. ^ 


^ Lenin. ColL Works, Vol. 22, p. 239. 
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At the outset of the First World War Lenin 
noted the particular intensity with which mono- 
poly capitalism in Germany was transforming 
itself into state-monopoly capitalism. In his 
description of German imperialism, he wrote 
that “in respect of the organization of finance 
capitalism, in respect of the transformation of 
monopoly capitalism into state-monopoly capita- 
lism, Germany was superior to America.” ^ 

The defeat of German imperialism in the First 
World War considerably weakened the position 
of the Prussian Junkers. ^ In the Weimar Repub- 
lic German imperialism acquired a number of new 
features, the principal one being the unchallenged 
economic domination of the leading industrial 
and banking monopolies which were supported 
by international capital and above all by the 
United States, During this period the state man- 
agement of business increased and state concerns 
in the power, mining, aluminium industries, etc. 
came into being. 

During the world economic crisis of 1929-33 
the state began to put through measures, for 
regulating the economy aimed, principally at 
saving larger enterprises. These included subsi- 
dies, easy-term credits, temporary acquisition of 
shares, currency control, and so on. 

During an extremely difficult economic crisis 
with enormous numbers of unemployed, the mag- 
nates of finance capital adopted the extreme 
measure of putting a fascist dictatorship in pow- 


^ Lenin. Coll Works, VoL 29, p. 170. 

2 A final blow was dealt Pmssian Junkers with the for- 
mation of the German Democratic Republic after the Se- 
cond World War. But their ideas still have a certain 
influence in West German^^ 
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er. With this ultra-reactionary political forai 
of state-monopoly capitalism, German fascism 
created a centralized system which forcibly 
subordinated all economic resources to the crimi- 
nal revanchist aims of German imperialism. Mili- 
tarization, which characterized all economic de- 
velopment under fascism, cemented the union of 
monopoly and state power. On June 15, 1933 
Hitler set up a General Council for the German 
economy which consisted of Krupp, Thyssen, 
Vogler, Bosch, Siemens, Schroder and other mo- 
nopolists. The aim of the council was a rigid or- 
ganization of the entire economy for war purpo- 
ses. ^ The law “on the preparation of the organic 
structure of the German economy” provided for 
the formation of six imperial groups vested with 
prerogatives of state power. Hundreds of leading 
representatives of finance capital were elevated to 
the rank of war economy “Fiihrers.” In those 
years the financial oligarchy was augmented by 
large numbers of nazi leaders who lined their po- 
ckets during the “Aryanization” campaign and the 
plunder of occupied countries. German imperia- 
lism mobilized and spent for military purposes 
90,000 million Reich marks on war preparations 
and 620,000 million during the war. ^ 

The postwar revival of imperialism in West 
Germany proceeded on a purely state-monopoly 
basis and again with the help of international, 
primarily American, capital. 


^ See Imperializm segodnya, M,, 1968, p. 45. 

2 Memorandum zur heutigen Finanz- und Wahrungslage, 
10.1.1945. (Archives of the Ministry of the Economy of 
Germany). 
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' Today West German imperialism is a highly 
organized state-monopoly capitalism which in 
many features differs from that of prewar Ger- 
many and of many modern capitalist states. The 
links between monopoly and state power have 
grown stronger; the role of the economic policy 
of the state has increased; more intensive attem- 
pts are being made to regulate economic develop- 
ment in the interests of monopoly capital. The 
peculiarity of West German state-monopoly ca- 
pitalism manifests itself first and foremost in 
the very nature of its economic policy and in 
the extent to which it uses certain individual 
means of regulating economic development. 

CAPITAL CONCENTRATION AND 
MONOPOLIES 

In violation of the Potsdam agreements there 
has been a steady process of concentration and 
centralization of capital in the hands of the same 
restricted groups of financial magnates. 

At first the Adenauer government was obliged 
to give the appearance of carrying out a policy 
of restricting monopolies. In 1956 an anti-cartel 
law was even enacted. But by 1959 the Bundestag 
had approved a law ‘‘on the study of concentra- 
tion in the economy” and a special commission 
was set up which published a report on its find- 
ings in 1964. 

The Erhard government, which came to power 
in 1963, at first, also spoke of limiting the con- 
centration of capital and formation of mono- 
polies, linking this with neo-liberal ideas for a 
“social market economy.” Two years later, how- 
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ever, advancing the “moulded society” doctrine 
at the CDU/CSU congress, Erhard came out 
openly in support of these processes. This was 
already something new in official policy. As for 
the “grand coalition” government, of the 
CDU/CSU and the Social-Democrats, which 
came to power at the end of 1966, it started off 
by openly advancing a programme of concen- 
tration and centralization of the political and eco- 
nomic power of monopoly capital. 

The government carried through measures to 
bring about mergers in the steel industry and 
raise the degree of concentration in the aviation 
and rocket industry; life-saving support was 
given to Krupp’s iron and steel concern; laws 
were made on “stabilizing economic growth” 
and on “medium-term planning of the federal 
budget”, the drafting of a “financial reform” was 
started. In a word, the Kiesinger-Strauss-Brandt 
government resolutely set about hastening the 
concentration and centralization of capital. On 
the whole, despite zigzags in official policy, 
these two processes have proceeded steadily 
throughout the prewar period but particularly 
rapidly in the 1960s. 

A peculiarity of the postwar concentration of 
capital in West Germany is that it has been 
fastest in the most important industries: chemicals, 
oil processing, electrical engineering and automo- 
bile manufacture. The same applies to the cen- 
tralization of capital. 

Accompanying these processes is the concen- 
tration of production, manpower and profits 
with the fastest growth of output and profits to 
be observed in the chemical, electro-technical, oil 
processing and engineering industries. 
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After the chemical giants in growth of profits 
come the electrical engineering concerns, Siemens 
and AEG, and the automobile manufacturers, 
Volkswagen and Daimler-Benz. 

There has been a sharp increase in the mono- 
polization of trade. In the past five to seven 
years monopoly capital has not only been for- 
tifying the old established trading concerns but 
actively invading the domain of shop-keepers 
in the suburbs and small towns, transforming 
midget enterprises into branches of bigger con- 
cerns, shopping centres and supermarkets. This 
process is speeding up as a result of the transi- 
tion to mass production taking place in the 
scientific and technological revolution today. 
Many trading concerns belong to banking and 
industrial monopolies. The latter, besides, set up 
their own marketing branches. 

The trading monopolies, in turn, subordinate 
many non-monopolized industrial establishments 
whom they turn into their permanent suppliers. 
They dictate their terms and often become their 
direct owners, simultaneously these trading firms 
set up their own supplier companies. 

The credit system is dominated by three bank- 
ing monopolies: Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank 
and Kommerzbank. Comprising less than one per 
cent of the total number of commercial banks, 
the “Grossbanken” hold more than half of all 
deposits. Although their assets cannot compare 
with those of the banking giants of the United 
States, Britain, Italy, Japan or France, they 
play a fairly significant role in the international 
arena as well. 

The insurance monopolies, which come in the 
final analysis under the influence of the ‘‘Gross- 
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banken,” have become increasingly important. 
Among them, four groups can be singled out: 
those of Munich, Rhein and Magdeburg and the 
family concern Gerling. 

The process of concentration of production 
and capital has had considerable effect on agri- 
culture. Here it has proceeded with even more 
ruthlessness and cruelty and brought many hard- 
ships to small farmers and agricultural workers. 
At the same time, large farms with more than 
20 hectares of farmland, which constitute only 
8. 5 per cent of the total number, have increased 
their holdings. They get 41. 8 per cent of receipts 
from the sale of products of animal husbandry, 
the leading branch of West German agriculture 
(three-fourths of the aggregate value of output). 
The elimination of small producers has been 
facilitated by the programme for the “modifi- 
cation of the agrarian structure” conducted by 
finance capital with the aid of the state. Under 
the “green plan” alone 21,400 million marks were 
spent by the state in carrying out this policy 
between 1956 and 1967. ^ Thanks to the govern- 
ment’s policy the positions of big agricultural 
producers have been considerably strengthened. 

FINANCIAL GROUPS 

As we see, monopoly capital has seized com- 
manding positions in every economic sphere of 
the country. As Lenin foresaw, the coalescence 
of industrial and banking monopolies has led 


^ Finanzbericht 1968, Bonn, 1968, S. 410-413. 
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to the emergence of several distinct centres of 
finance capital. 

The most distinctive of these are the three 
groups united round the ‘"Grossbanken.” 

The Deutsche Bank group includes Siemens, 
Haniel, the three successors to IG-Farbenindustrie 
(Bayer, BASF and Rheinstahl), Klockner, Man- 
nesmann, Hoesch, Reemtsma, Henkel, Glanzstoff, 
Horten, DEMAG and Allianz Versicherungs AG 
with a turnover of more than 70,000 million marks. 
Employing more than a million factory and office 
workers, ^ these concerns control about one-third 
of the country’s corporate capital. 

Although the Dresdner Bank financial group 
is somewhat weaker, it embraces such large 
concerns as AEG, Metallgesellshaft, Degussa, 
Griindig, Oetker and Schickedanz. For many 
decades before the Second World War and for 
some time after it the Flick and Krupp concerns 
formed, the core of the Dresdner Bank group. 
But later on the influence of the Deutsche Bank 
group increased considerably first on Flick 
(through Daimler-Benz, its leading firm), and 
in 1967 on Krupp. Thus, the balance of forces 
between the financial groups is gradually’ chan- 
ging. 

Among the principal members of the Kom- 
merzbank group are the family concern Gold- 
schmidt, the Gerling insurance business, and the 
trading monopolies, Karstadt and Kaufhof. 
Although Kommerzbank retains contacts with 
Haniel, a former member, the latter has in effect 
joined the Deutsche Bank group. 


^ Based on Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung, August 24, 1968. 
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A separate group consisting of the Thyssen 
Oppenheim and Gelsenkirchener Bergwerkes firms 
centres around the Oppenheim bankinghouse. As 
for the ‘‘Grossbanken,” Thyssen (as incidentally 
before the war) maintains close contacts with them 
but gives preference to none. 

One more peculiarity of West German finance 
capital is that it has regional financial groups, 
most of them in Bavaria, united round the Bava- 
rian Mortgage and Discount Bank and the Bava- 
rian Banking Union. The strength and relative 
independence of these financial groups arise 
primarily from their close links with the local 
authorities and industry. 

MONOPOLY ALLIANCES AND LHE 
SrATE 

When Lenin commented on the high degree of 
organization of German finance capital, he had 
in mind not only their coalescence but also their 
close relations with state power. This is mani- 
fested above all in the fusion of the power of the 
biggest monopolies and monopoly alliances, on 
the one hand, and the executive and legislative 
organs as represented by government and parlia- 
ment, on the other. 

There are five principal monopoly alliances 
in West Germany which exert a considerable 
influence on the entire system of state and private 
enterprise: the Federal Union of German Indus- 
try (BDI), the Federal Union of Private Banks 
(BPB), the Federal Union of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry (DIHT), the Federal Union of 
Employers (BDA) and the Wholesale and Foreign 
Trade Union (GDGA). Their activities are coor- 
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dinated by a committee who invite members of 
the government and top-ranking officials of the 
ministries to attend their meetings. The leading 
position among these alliances is occupied by the 
Federal Union of German Industry, headed by 
Fritz Berg. 

These monopoly alliances use a variety of ways 
to join forces with the state: “assistance” in draf- 
ting laws; amendments to bills; memoranda on 
various questions; participation in staffing the 
state apparatus; constant contacts through various 
committees and commissions, through advisers 
as well as directly between leaders of employers’ 
unions and top government officials; seizure of 
key positions in the ruling party to influence the 
composition and policy of the government. For 
instance, from 1950 till 1966 the Federal Union 
of German Industry (BDI) alone submitted to 
the government and the ministries (principally 
those of Economy and Finance) more than 3,000 
projects, amendments and memoranda on various 
problems of economic policy most of which were 
given practical effect by the government. A con- 
siderable role was played by the Federal Union 
of Private Banks in the drafting and enactment 
in 1965, of the “stock right law” and in the 
decision whether to lift restrictions on interest 
rates for credit institutions in 1967. Recently the 
Union was taking part in the preparation of a 
“financial reform law.” As regards the Federal 
Union of Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
in 1966 alone it sent to government agencies 
sixty-six demands and suggestions, among them 
some concerning taxes, duties and depreciation 
write-ofFs, proposals to the Common Market 
Commission, to the drafters of the law “on pro- 
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moting the stabilization of economic growth,” 
and so on. ^ 

The monopoly unions have been especially 
active since the mid-sixties, largely due to the 
mounting internal and external economic diffi- 
culties: deceleration of growth rates, marketing 
problems, inflation, considerable unemployment, 
etc. Monopoly capital has vigorously raised the 
question of a stronger and “more systematic” 
intervention in the economy by the state. In 1966 
employers’ associations presented the government 
with new problems: stabilization of economic 
development, medium-term planning of the 
federal budget, changes in tax legislation, “finan- 
cial reform”, “emergency laws”, etc. The Erhard 
government proved incapable of coping with 
these tasks and had to step down. A “grand 
coalition” was summoned to deal with the eco- 
nomic and political crisis. Promptly responding 
to the demands of monopoly capital, the Kiesin- 
ger government declared that its economic policy 
would be based on the principle of a “concert 
performance”, in which the employers’ associa- 
tions were to play, of course, first fiddle. H. Abs, 
Chairman of the Supervisory Board of Deutsche 
Bank, had every reason to say that “a better 
government could hardly be imagined.” 

The leaders of the employers’ unions do not 
conceal that they have “their men” in the mini- 
stries. They are often able to find a job for one 
of their men by a telephone call. In turn, top 
government officials and party functionaries are 
paving the way for their possible transfer to 


^ Deutscher Industrie- und Handelstag. Bericht, 1966, 
S. 256~259. 
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business. For example, Karl Blessing has left his 
job with a margarine firm for the post of Presi- 
dent of the Bundesbank, while Karl Bernard, 
former President of the Central Coimcii of the 
Bundesbank, has become manager of the Zeiss 
'‘charity” fund. E. Mende, former Chairman of 
the Free Democratic Party, now heads the West 
German branch of the American investment 
com^pany. 

Having chosen a policy of working through 
ministries and departments, the monopoly al- 
liances have set up numerous commissions, com- 
mittees and other organs patterned on ministerial 
ones through which they maintain close, per- 
manent contacts. Small wonder that these al- 
liances are increasingly referred to in West Ger- 
many as not simply pressure groups but as “states 
within a state,” and West Germany, as “a state 
of business unions.” 

SrATE MONOPOLY REGULATION 
OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

After the world economic crisis of 1929-33, 
when the Anglo-Saxon countries had just begun 
to use methods of economic regulation, Nazi Ger- 
many which was preparing for a new world war, 
set a new example of open military state mono- 
poly capitalism. Direct administrative methods 
of governing were intensified (the “Fiihrer” 
principle in the direction of the economy, com- 
pulsory cartelization, compulsory labour conscrip- 
tion, centralized distribution of raw materials 
and fuel, food rationing, legislation in the field 
of prices and banking and stock-market activity, 
etc.). 
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After the Second World War the West Ger- 
man government proclaimed, as the aim; of its 
economic policy, the solution of the problem of 
the “magic triangle” (full employment, stable 
monetary circulation, equilibrium of the balance 
of payments), which was subsequently supplemen- 
ted with a fourth “angle” — stability of economic 
growth. A special “law on promoting the stabi- 
lization of economic growth” was adopted in 
1967 — ironically, the very same year when West 
Germany suffered for the first time since the war 
a cyclic crisis of overproduction with a 2.5 per 
cent drop in industrial output. 

The state utilizes a whole complex of levers 
in its economic policy: finance, tax and credit po- 
licy, economic forecasting, and even elements of 
planning. 

As distinct from a number of other European 
capitalist countries (Britain, Austria, France, 
Italy), West Germany has never carried out any 
appreciable nationalization. Rather one could 
speak of a reverse process, as evidenced by the 
return to private ownership of Volkswagen, 
VEBA, Preussag, Lufthansa and other firms. In 
this respect West Germany is treading in the 
footsteps of prewar Germany, where state pro- 
perty was augmented chiefly through new cons- 
truction. At present the West German state owns 
railways and motor roads, the post, the power 
industry, many credit establishments, and a num- 
ber of industrial enterprises. More than half of 
the entire West German credit system is concen- 
trated in state-owned credit establishments. ^ And 


* Calculated according to Monatsberichte der Deutschen 
Bundesbank, July, 196S. S, 66-67. 
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yet state-owned enterprises are of secondary 
importance in the system of regulation of priva- 
tely-owned monopolies by the state. 

The principal instruments are state finance and 
the credit policy. At present the West German 
state disposes of more than one-third of the na- 
tional income. Roughly one-fifth of the entire 
state budget (the federal budget plus the budgets 
of the Lander and the communities) has been 
spent in the postwar period on investment, a large 
part of it on the infrastructure. Together with 
credits, state investment accounts for more than 
half the country’s total investments. While state- 
financed building is carried on in the state sector 
(highways, roads, harbours, offices, gas, water and 
electric power supply networks, etc.), credits go 
largely to the private sector, where the bulk of 
them is spent on building (more than 50 per cent) 
and agriculture. Industry, trade and transport ta- 
ken together have received only about 10 per cent 
of state credits. 

As we see, state investment has gone primarily 
to sectors not sufficiently profitable from the view- 
point of monopoly capital (housing, road building, 
agriculture, etc.) but important for the capitalist 
system as a whole, while the most lucrative 
spheres of application of capital have . remained 
at the disposal of the private sector. At the same 
time, the state has been carrying out a system 
of measures (lower taxes, accelerated deprecia- 
tion, credit- and monetary policy, etc.) to stimu- 
late accumulation in industry, which has led to 
the growth of so-called “self-financing.” 

The Kiesinger government tried to centralize 
state finance even further, that is, to increase the 
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federal budget as much as possible at the expense 
of Lander and community budgets. 

Credit policy figures prominently in the system 
of state monopoly regulation, which is based on 
strengthening the state sector in the credit sphere, 
on the utilization by the state of means obtained 
through the credit system (the state in the role 
of debtor), on the financing of credits out of the 
state budget (the state in the role of creditor) 
and on the entire activities of the Bundesbank. 
What particularly distinguishes the credit policy 
of West Germany from that of the other capita- 
list states is that to this day the state has been 
more of a creditor than a debtor, with the sum 
of credits granted by the state invariably ex- 
ceeding the state debt. Here financial policy is 
interwoven with credit policy. The latter, in its 
pure form, is practiced by the Bundesbank, 
which manipulates the discount rate, conducts 
operations on the open market and regulates the 
level of minimal reserves of credit institutions, 
hereby supplementing the financial policy of the 
state in the interest of monopoly capital. Between 
1965 and the beginning of 1967 the central bank 
of West Germany pursued a restrictive “tight 
money” policy which caused a considerable wor- 
sening in the general economic situation. At the 
beginning of 1967 it tried to improve the situa- 
tion by adopting a policy of “cheap money.” 
But neither the financial policy of the state nor 
the credit policy of the central bank could pre- 
vent the cyclic crisis of overproduction which 
broke out in 1966-67. 

The coming to power of the “grand coalition” 
was marked, as far as the economic policy of 
the state is concerned, by abandonment of neo- 
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liberal ideas and active utilization of the neo- 
Keynesian concepts of “regulated capitalism.” 
The doctrine of neo-liberalism, pursued by 
Erhard as state policy, proved untenable. The 
snowballing economic difficulties compelled 
West German monopoly capital to resort to 
extending state intervention in the economy and 
improving the instruments for state regulation. 


WES7 GERMAN CAPITAL IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL ARENA 

Analyzing the export of capital and foreign 
investments, Lenin showed how German impe- 
rialism, developing at an ever faster pace, had 
advanced, on the eve of the First World War, 
to third place in the world, after Britain and 
France. ^ The defeats in the two world wars 
dealt a telling blow to the external economic 
positions of German imperialism. As a result 
of the Second World War, Germany lost almost 
all its investments abroad. It looked as if German 
imperialism would not soon recover. But in 1950 
the Western powers unilaterally lifted the ban 
on the import of capital by West Germany, and 
two years later sanctioned its export. Between 
1952 and 1967 the export of West German ca- 
pital, which virtually started from zero, grew to 
52,700 million marks and exceeded the level 
attained by Germany in the period between the 
two world wars (even taking into account changes 
in the purchasing power of the mark). To this 
total private investors contributed 27,000 mil- 


1 Lenin. Coll Works, Vol. 22, p. 241. 


lion marks and the state 25,700 million (48.8 
per cent). ^ 

The large share of the state in the total of 
West German capital exports is a new and impor- 
tant feature of German imperialism. Private ca- 
pital exports, the classical form of German for- 
eign investment, have not yet reached their for- 
mer level. The character of private capital 
exports has also changed. Compared with 1914, 
when two-thirds of it were placed in stocks and 
bonds and only one-third was invested directly; 
today direct investments constitute about half of 
all exported capital and, if we discount com- 
mercial credits, even more than two-thirds of 
it. Also a new feature is a considerable increase 
in commercial credits (more than a quarter of 
all postwar export of private capital), which are, 
as a rule, government-underwritten and granted 
to developing countries. 

Speaking of the geographical distribution of 
investments of private capital of the imperialist 
countries on the eve of the First World War, 
Lenin wrote that “German capital invested 
abroad is divided most evenly between Europe 
and America.” ^ This holds true for West Ger- 
rhany today as far as private investments are 
concerned. Such investments are still made prin- 
cipally in the capitalist countries of Europe and 
North America. Only one-fifth of them have been 


V These and subsequent calculations were made according 
to: Katja Nehls. Voraussetzungen, Formen und Bedeutmg 
der westdeutschen Kapitalexporte 1952 bis 1958. Berlin, 
1963, S. 112, 113; AuFenhandels’-Blatter. Kommerzbank, 
No. 17, .1967; Monatsberichte der Deutschen Bundesbank, 
Juli 1965, Mai 1967, Mai 1968. 
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made in Latin America and still less in Africa 
and Asia. ^ In contrast, up to four-fifths of ex- 
ported state capital is directed to developing 
countries, whose share in the total export of 
West German capital in 1952-1967 approximat- 
ed two-thirds. This new development is a vivid 
illustration of the way in which West German 
monopoly capital, deprived of its former foreign 
investments, makes wide use of government sup- 
port in penetrating the international arena. 

Long-term credits are the most widely prac- 
tised form of West German state capital export. 
Prior to 1968 West Germany had granted DM 
10,300 million in direct credits and DM 7,300 
million through international organizations. 
About two-thirds of West German state credits 
go to Asian countries, approximately one-fifth 
to Africa and the rest to Latin America. 

An important feature of the export of West 
German state capital is the active role played 
by the Bundesbank. Towards the end of 1967 
its credits to international organizations had 
reached DM 2,500 million, or 10 per cent of the 
total export of capital by the state. Few central 
banks in other capitalist countries can equal the 
Bundesbank in this respect. 

State ‘‘aid” to developing countries deserves 
special attention. West German official statistics 
include here all forms of state capital export, 
such as credits, participation in international 
credit and financial organizations, subsidies, tech- 
nical “assistance”, etc. This does not prevent 
West Germany from getting an average of 4 per 


^ H. Seifert. Die deutschen Direktinvestitionen in Ausland. 
Koln, 1967, S. 72. 
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cent in interest of long-term credits and using 
these receipts to pay for its own export to those 
countries. As has been admitted by the West 
German Minister of Economic Cooperation, 
H. Wischnewski, up to 85 per cent of state credits 
to the “third world” are spent in payment for 
orders received by West German industry from 
developing countries. This makes Lenin’s com- 
ment in 1916 sound relevant today: “The most 
usual thing is to stipulate that part of the loan 
granted shall be spent on purchases in the credi- 
tor country, particularly on orders for war ma- 
terials, or for ships, etc.” ^ 

The character of West German “aid” is also 
shown by the fact that between 1955 and 1966 
West Germany received from developing coun- 
tries DM 3,000 million in interest and repayments. 
The issue of non-returnable grants virtually 
ceased in 1966. Instead, increasing importance 
is assumed by technical “assistance”, which is 
used not only to step up the export of capital 
(not infrequently, it is made conditional on par- 
ticipation in newly built enterprises) and com- 
modities, but also to facilitate penetration into 
all areas of the economic life of the “third 
world”. 

Growing export of capital is only one aspect 
of West Germany’s participation in the global 
network of capital. Another is its import. Before 
the middle of the fifties West Germany did not 
appear attractive enough to foreign private in- 
vestors, despite the high rate of profit and encour- 
agement given by the state. But in the past ten to 
twelve years the influx of private capital has 
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assumed considerable proportions. Whereas new 
direct private investments made before 1957 did 
not exceed DM 1,000 million, since i960 their 
annual increase has averaged more than DM 
2,000 million. Total foreign investments grew; 
from DM 14,000 million in 1953 to DM 60,000 
million at the beginning of 1966. 

A powerful impetus to the export of capital to 
West Germany w^as given by postwar European 
economic integration. Prior to the formation of 
the Common Market more than half of the pro- 
duction of American firms in Europe was con- 
centrated in Britain, which the United States 
wanted to use for extending its influence to 
Western Europe. With the emergence of the 
EEC, and especially after Britain’s entry into 
it became uncertain, the United States inten- 
sified its direct invasion of the countries of the 
“Six”, choosing West Germany as its principal 
target. In 1957 only 350 American firms operated 
in West Germany. Now there are more than 
1,200. In April 1968 direct private US invest- 
ments there were assessed at DM 14,900 million. 
Foreign capital accounts for about 10 per cent of 
the nominal capital of West German firms, and 
more than a third falls to the share of the United 
States. 

As distinct from West Germany’s export of 
capital, its import of foreign capital proceeded 
entirely on a private basis, predominantly in the 
form of direct investments. It is noteworthy 
that foreign capital secured particularly strong 
positions in industries that determined the coun- 
try’s postwar economic development, such as car 
manufacturing, oil processing, chemicals and 
electrical engineering, where growth rates were 
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highest and the introduction of the latest scien- 
tific and technical innovation most intensive. 
Thus, West Germany imported not only capital 
but also the achievements of world scientific and 
technological progress. 

In the car industry, the two firms, Opel and 
Ford, affiliated branches of American monopo- 
lies, manufacture up to two-fifths of all West 
German cars, while US-controlled enterprises 
turn out about one-third of all oil -products. 

After US monopolies come the Dutch and 
Swiss, with interests chiefly in the electrical 
engineering, chemical and oil-processing indust- 
ries. The share of the Netherlands in the total 
nominal capital of foreign-owned companies 
equals 17.4 per cent and that of Switzerland, 16 
per cent. 

In opening the doors to foreign monopolies, 
West German finance capital was guided by 
both economic and political considerations, count- 
ing on their backing in carrying out its aggres- 
sive plans. 

In the late 1950s, having surpassed Britain in 
the volume of industrial production and foreign 
trade, West Germany became the second indust- 
rial capitalist power after the United States, Its 
share in the industrial production of the capitalist 
world rose from 4.2 per cent in 1948 to 8.7 per 
cent in 1967. (Meanwhile Britain’s share drop- 
ped from 11.9 per cent to 7.5 per cent). West 
Germany made its highest contribution to world 
capitalist production — 9.9 per cent in 1961. Since 
then its share has somewhat decreased, which is 
fully in keeping with the character of its inter- 
nal economic development, noted ^ above, and 
slackening growth-rates registered in the 1960s. 
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Thus, the “economic miracle'’ myth so long 
extolled in official documents, by the press, ra- 
dio and ^television of West Germany has been 
exploded. Instead of “eternal prosperity”, in 
1966-67 West Germany experienced Western 
Europe’s deepest postwar cyclic crisis of over- 
production. Thus the example of West German 
imperialism too bears out the law of uneven 
development of capitalist countries. At present 
West German monopoly capital is in real danger 
of being outstripped by its Japanese rival, which 
is already stepping on its toes. 

“The uneven and spasmodic development of 
individual enterprises, individual branches of 
industry and individual countries is inevitable 
under the capitalist system,” ^ Lenin wrote. This 
uneven and spasmodic development is constantly 
giving rise to serious contradictions which no 
processes of integration can eliminate. This is 
borne out by the fact that West German impe- 
rialists have already seized leading positions in 
the Common Market and are trying to force 
adoption of their “little Europe” concept with 
the increased role of the supra-national organs. 

French Monopoly Capita!; Its Past 
and Present 

A, POKROVSKY 


“Unlike British colonial imperialism, 
French imperialism might be termed usury im- 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 22, p. 241. 
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perialism/’ ^ Lenin wrote in 1916. The opera- 
tions of French banks, involving thousands of 
millions, made France a major financial centre, 
the first in the world in the export of loan ca- 
pital. 

This money-lending tendency influenced the 
economy in two ways: on the one hand, the 
inordinate growth of banking capital created an 
appearance of prosperity; on the other, it under- 
mined the very foundations of the French eco- 
nomy. The limited capacity of the domestic mar- 
ket, the insufficiency of the fuel and raw mate- 
rial base, the prevalence of small and medium- 
scale production, the low technical level — all 
these deficiencies in French capitalism demanded 
the mobilization of vast sums of capital for the 
country’s industrial development. But because of 
the money-lending proclivities of the French 
banks capital flowed in the opposite direction: 
from the national economy to the world market. 
As a result France, as Lenin aptly put it, remain- 
ed a ‘Trst-class, but not fully independent” im- 
perialist country. ^ 

Lenin’s analysis of the peculiar features of 
French imperialism provides the key to under- 
standing the character of France’s subsequent 
complex economic and political evolution. The 
greater prevalence of small-scale industrial pro- 
duction, compared with other imperialist coun- 
tries acted as a strong catalyst of the growth of 
state-monopoly capitalism. It hastened the trans- 
formation of the French economy on a highly- 
concentrated industrial basis, a process which 


1 Lenin. Coll Works, Vol. 22, p. 243. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 39, p. 202. 
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was virtually completed towards the end of the 
1950s. The policy of national autarchy, a direct 
consequence of inadequate industrial develop- 
ment, ceased being a distinguishing feature of 
French imperialism. Today French trusts com- 
pete successfully with their West German, Brit- 
ish and American opposite numbers. Never- 
theless, the proportion of capitalist production 
that falls to the share of monopolies in France 
is not so impressive as in the United States, West 
Germany or Britain. But French imperialists are 
closing this gap at a truly unprecedented rate 
in the history of monopoly capitalism. 

French imperialism has lost its “usurious” 
character; its relations with both economically 
advanced countries and former colonies rest now 
almost entirely on an industrial and commercial 
basis. A feature that distinguishes French capital- 
ism from that of the other leading capitalist 
countries is that it has at its disposal giant state- 
monopoly industrial amalgamations some of 
which embrace whole branches of industry. 
Owing to this a large part of the national eco- 
nomy is based on a system of state programming. 
The monopolies use long-term economic prog- 
rammes as an effective and flexible means for 
consolidating their domination both within and 
outside the country. 

The development of state programming is 
connected with another feature of French capit- 
alism, namely, the delegation by the patronat ^ 
to the state of exceptionally broad control over 
the distribution of monetary capital in the eco- 
nomy (but with only partial right to ownership 


^ Confederation of industrialists. 
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of this capital). The state makes fairly wide use 
of national monetary accumulations for extend- 
ing long-term investment credits. It is precisely 
this new feature, which arose out of the desire 
to deal with the general crisis of capitalism, that 
enabled the national monopolies to achieve some 
success in recent years. To some extent, they 
have rationalized the economic structure; they 
have partially stabilized the rate of industrial 
growth; they have achieved greater flexibility 
in their economic and political relations with 
other countries, including former colonies; and, 
ultimately, they have increased their wealth. 

Has French monopoly capital strengthened its 
positions? A simple answer to this question can- 
not be given. In the economic and political res- 
pect, the changes are evident: French trusts 
have almost reached world production standards 
and successfully compete with the biggest in- 
dustrial powers. France’s position in foreign 
affairs is also stronger. 

' FROM INFERNAFIONAL MONEY- 
LENDING TO INDUSrRlAL EXPANSION 

The capitalist world of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries had no country that could equal 
France in the degree of centralization and con- 
centration of banking accumulations, and in the 
extent of the influence of loan capital. “France 
was a vast reservoir of loan capital from which 
all countries of the world drew,” ^ wrote Ch. Rist, 


^ Ch. Rist. De la France avant-guerre a la France d'au- 
Paris, 1939, p. 334. 
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a prominent French bourgeois economist. A spec- 
ial place was occupied in France’s banking sys- 
tem by a group of leading financiers which 
included such well-known figures as Hottinguer, 
Mallet, Mirabaud, de Neuflize, Verne, Roths- 
child and hazard. They almost wholly controlled 
the export of capital (primarily in the form of 
loans), which on the eve of the First World War 
totalled 60,000 million gold francs. 

The chief reason why money-lending became 
so widespread in France in the 18th and 19th 
centuries was the predominance of small proper- 
ties, a feudal heritage which provided favourable 
conditions for the appearance of money-lenders 
first in the countryside and then in towns. The 
process of class differentiation in the French 
countryside proceeded slowly as did the mig- 
ration of the rural population to the cities, which 
not only retarded growth of the home market 
but kept up the price of labour power. All this 
increased the interest of enterpreneurs in the 
export of loan capital. 

The determining effect of the usurious prac- 
tices of French imperialists on the country’s sub- 
sequent development was repeatedly pointed out 
by Lenin. In 1916 he wrote: “Capitalism, which 
began its development with petty usury capital, 
is ending its development with gigantic usury 
capital. . . All the conditions of economic life are 
being profoundly modified by this transforma- 
tion of capitalism.” ^ At the same time, Lenin 
emphasized that what French imperialism showed 
was “precisely the extraordinarily rapid develop- 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 22, p. 233. 
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ment of finance capital, and the weakening of 
industrial capital”. ^ 

The money-lending character of early French 
imperialism was one of the main causes for 
France’s slower economic development as com- 
pared with that of the other big imperialist count- 
ries. It is true that the export of capital some- 
what slowed down industrial progress in Britain 
and in certain other imperialist countries. But 
where capital was exported in a productive form 
it stimulated, to a certain extent, development 
of the national industry, whereas its export in 
the form of loans inhibited it. 

Small wonder that industrialization proceeded 
less quickly in France than, let us say, in Britain 
or Germany. In the 1870-1913 period French 
industrial production tripled while the amount 
of capital placed abroad, primarily in loans, 
grew six-fold. The centralization of banking 
capital was exceptionally intensive, but the inc- 
rease in industrial accumulations was slow. 
French industrial capital developed on a restric- 
ted industrial basis which affected the forms of 
monopoly capitalism it adopted and the condi- 
tions in which it grew into state monopoly ca- 
pitalism. 

The degree of concentration of industry was 
comparatively low. In 1906 small factories 
employing less than 100 workers constituted 
60.4% of the total number in manufacturing 
industry and 55.1% in transport (86.5% without 
railways). Even in the more concentrated extrac- 
tive industry their share did not exceed 11%. 
Only the steel industry and, in part, chemical 


^ Lenin. Co/L Works, -p. 268. 
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production had reached the level of the advanced 
capitalist countries. 

Industry was poorly equipped technically, with 
only 16% of factories mechanized in 1906. 

The growth of labour productivity remained re- 
latively slow right up to the world crisis of 1929- 
1933. As a result, France’s share in world indust- 
rial output gradually decreased to 4% in 1937 as 
against 6% in 1913. 

At the same time French imperialism was 
losing its position of Vv^orld rentier, and with it 
its money-lending character, a process which 
quickened with the onset of the general crisis 
of capitalism. The first blow at the foundations 
of France’s financial power was delivered by 
the Great October Socialist Revolution; with the 
collapse of Russian tsarism it lost its principal 
debtor. 

The decline in France’s money-lending opera- 
tions and her adoption of a course of industrial 
expansion first at home and then abroad were 
closely Interconnected and interdependent proces- 
ses. In the 1920s, French imperialism, after its 
first major loan capital losses, was faced with the 
necessity for finding new forms of economic 
expansion. In those years French finance capital 
became painfully aware of the narrowness of its 
industrial base, which ruled out the possibility 
of immediate compensation for those losses by 
expansion of capitalist exploitation inside the 
country. 

Consolidation of the position of French impe- 
rialism through the former channels of private 
money-lending was absolutely out of the ques- 
tion. The reason for this was not only the lack of 
future in the money-lending business but also 
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the fact that money accumulations required by 
the scale of prospective industrial modernization 
were far greater than the individual investor 
could provide. Thus France began to feel much 
more acutely than other countries the need for 
the fullest involvement of the state in the process 
of industrial reconstruction. 


FROM NAIIONALIZED ENTERPRISES 
TO MIXED CAPITAL 

Precisely because of the predominance of small- 
scale industrial production in France, state mo- 
nopoly capitalism there has developed particu- 
larly fast. The question is that the level of indust- 
rial concentration sufficient for the appearance 
of monopolies, first private and then state, was 
reached differently in different countries. In 
France this level was lower than, let us say, in 
Germany or Britain, countries of developed 
industi'ial capital. But here the low degree of 
industrial concentration was compensated for by 
the power of banking capital. Finance capital 
developed as a basis for monopoly capitalism, 
sufficiently rapidly, although in a one-sided 
manner. 

At the same time, with the weakening of the 
imperialists’ positions as money-lender and colo- 
nialist, it became necessary to eliminate the 
above-mentioned weakness in the structure of 
industry. This problem became responsible for 
the increasingly active measures taken by the 
French state; the most radical of these was the 
partial nationalization, which gave French ca- 
pitalism a big push towards state-monopoly de- 
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velopment. Largely a compulsory measure with 
regard to the French monopolies, it was carried 
out in two stages: in the period of the Popular 
Front and in the first postwar years, but each 
time in conditions where the masses were very 
active politically and the French Communist 
Party played a direct part. Later on, however, 
the patronat succeeded in subordinating nationa- 
lized production to its narrow class interests. 

Present-day France stands out among the 
other imperialist powers not only for the impres- 
sive scale of her nationalized production but also 
for her state control over a considerable part of 
the credit-banking system. Today the state owns 
at least 20% of total production capacity, ap- 
proximately three-fourths of which fall to the 
share of eight large national companies; Elec- 
tric! te de France, Gaz de France, Charbonnages 
de France, Renault, Societe nationale des chemins 
de fer (railways), Regie autonome des transports 
parisiens (city of Paris transport), Aeroport de 
Paris and SEITA (the tobacco and matches mo- 
nopoly). 

In addition, there are more than 150 large 
mixed enterprises (not counting their branches), 
which hold about 35% of share capital in the 
country. 

French modern state-monopoly capitalism is 
based on state and mixed enterprises. But it 
would be wrong to lump together indiscrimin- 
ately the exclusively state-owned enterprises (na- 
tionalized or newly-established) with mixed com- 
panies under the one term state sector. There 
have arisen, in recent years, substantial socio- 
economic distinctions between these two types 
of enterprises, with the majority of the mixed 
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ones showing a tendency towards gradually reduc- 
ing state participation to a level below 50 %. “It 
will be known,” A. Ghazel and H. Poyet write 
in their book Mixed. Economy, “that the portfolio 
of state participation in mixed enterprises has in 
most cases decreased, and not grown, in the past 
fifteen years.” ^ 

Where private capital prevails mixed business 
conforms in greater measure to the class interests 
of the bourgeoisie, as it never conflicts with the 
sacred principle of private ownership. In such cases 
the state participates in mixed capital as a pri- 
vate individual and its operations are controlled 
by private regulations and not by public laws. 
The timid amendments introduced by supplemen- 
tary legislation into the operations of this type 
of mixed enterprises merely affect, however, such 
secondary matters as the scope of the admini- 
strative personnel who operate the state’s share 
of mixed capital and supervise marketing of pro- 
duction. 

Mixed capital is regarded by the French mo- 
nopoly bourgeoisie as the most convenient and 
effective instrument for using the public purse. 
The system of mixed enterprises testifies rather 
to the use of state funds by private capital than 
to state intervention in the capitalist economy. 
Moreover, the French patronat regards joint- 
business operations with the state as much less 
dangerous than total relegation of enterpreneur 
functions to the state. And lastly, mixed capital 
is viewed as a system flexible enough to allow for 


^ A. Chazel et H. Poyet. UEconomie mixte, Paris, 
1963, p. 50. 
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the extension of the private monopolies’ sphere 
of influence in production. 

It is true there are mixed enterprises with the 
state playing the dominating role, but their num- 
ber has been diminishing over the past years. 

Mixed capital has been steadily gaining strength 
in the system of French monopoly capitalism. 
Annual investments by mixed eilterprises have 
grown many times over in the past ten years, 
whereas those by state-owned societies have bare- 
ly advanced (from NF 6,600 million in 1959 
to about NF 7,900 million in 1966). Thus the 
priority growth of mixed capital with the simul- 
taneous checking of the expansion of state pro- 
perty are an important feature of the current 
development of French monopoly capitalism. 


S7ATE CONTROL IN THE SPHERE 
OF MONETARY CAPITAL 

France is far ahead of the other industrially de- 
veloped capitalist countries in the number of her 
state financial institutions. These handle roughly 
80% of all savings and current accounts. Of this 
amount, 45% are held by four nationalized de- 
posit banks — Banque Nationale pour le Com- 
merce et rindustrie, Comptoir National d’Escom- 
pte de Paris, Credit Lyonnais and Societe Gene- 
rale — ^and another 45%, by the biggest state de- 
posit and savings bank Caisse des Depots et 
Consignations. The remainder is distributed 
among the semi-state owned Caisse Nationale 
des Marches de FEtat (the National Bank of 
the State Market), Caisse Centrale de la France 
d’Outre-mer (the Central Bank of the Overseas 
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Territories) and some other institutions. The state 
owns La Banque de France, which engages 
principally in emission and. discount operations. 
Besides, there are more than 30 nationalized 
insurance societies, among the biggest of which 
are Aigle, Compagnie d’assurances generales, 
La Nationale, Phenix, Soldi, Union, Urbaine. 
These societies concentrate in their hands about 
60% of all the country’s insurance funds. Finally, 
the state controls almost all “specialized” finan- 
cial institutions, which finance a considerable 
part of industrial investment. On the whole, the 
French state directly controls 45 to 50% of the 
monetary funds used in capital investment. 

However, the financial organs of the state do 
not play the dominating role in the system of 
French finance capital. Financial domination is 
based, as before, on such influential groups as 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Banque de 
rindochine, Credit industriel et commercial, 
and others. The influence of these financial giants 
extends to the nationalized sector as well. Taking 
advantage of the budgetary difficulties of the 
state, they often “go shares” with the state, which 
gives them a measure of control over state-run 
production. 

In addition, an essential distinguishing feature 
of the" state financial institutions — deposit banks, 
insurance companies, savings banks and spe- 
cialized organs — is that their monetary funds do 
not constitute state property unlike those of the 
budget. True, a 'certain insignificant part of these 
funds (insurance payments, for instance) do be- 
come state property, but the bulk — deposits, sa- 
vings accounts, pension deductions by enter- 
prises— pass through state institutions “in tran- 
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sit”, and remain private property. In this instance 
the state ensures the centralization and distri- 
bution of national monetary funds. 

It is highly indicative that the activities of 
the financial organs of the French state do not 
go beyond the bounds of providing enterprises 
with cash credits. The banks and insurance com- 
panies controlled by the state engage almost 
exclusively in deposit and credit operations, leav- 
ing production and marketing in the hands of 
private monopolies. By keeping the state out of 
the production and marketing sphere the latter 
not only retain the right to appropriate the major 
share of the profits, but exercise this right under 
the exceptionally favourable terms provided by 
advantageous state credits. 

State control over the distribution of monetary 
capital underlies the mechanism of capitalist 
programming which is an essential feature of 
modern French capitalism. Carrying out selective 
stimulation of industrial investment (credit, ta- 
xation, etc.) this new form of state regulation, 
far from infringing capitalist property helps to 
increase it. In the twent>^-year period and more 
of carrying out long-term economic programmes 
(1947-68), financing of investments from state- 
controlled funds amounted to approximately 
300,000 million franks which equals half of 
France’s GNP in 1968. The lion’s share of this 
went into the productive capital of the monopo- 
lies. 

In addition to augmenting capitalist property 
generally, state programming in industry solves 
another problem important to monopoly capita- 
lism— that of restructuring industry on the basis 
of its intensified concentration. 


Ill 


INCREASED RAEES OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONCENTRATION 


Many laws were enacted in postwar France 
enabling larger enterprises to swallow up smal- 
ler ones. As a result of concentrating on a struc- 
tural policy, the French state achieved its aim: 
while in 1900-45 794 mergers of banks and indust- 
rial establishments took place, in 1945-64, a 
half as long period, there were 1,802. The aver- 
age annual number of mergers in the 15 years 
between 1950 and 1964 was approximately 60 
times more than throughout the first half of the 
century. ^ 

The degree of industrial concentration rose 
sharply with nationalization of the fuel and po- 
wer industries and of transport. In 1965 the sta- 
te-owned “Big Eight” had 780,000 employees, 
as against 630,000 employees in the fifty big- 
gest private monopolies. At present less than 
300 firms control a quarter of all industrial pro- 
duction. 

Concentration provided the basis for greater 
monopoly of production. As distinct from the 
prewar period, when cartels, which only indirect- 
ly regulated production by the enterprises con- 
trolled by them, were the most typical form of 
monopoly, today trusts predominate in France. 
Today the country’s economy and policy are 
controlled more actively than before by about 
50 multimillionaire trusts. 

However, the French monopolies are less im- 
pressive in size than the industrial trusts of the 


^ H, Claude. La concentration capitaliste. Paris, 1963, 
p. 104. 
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United States, Britain and West Germany. In 
1967 the United States had 175 corporations 
with a turnover of more than $500 million each; 
Britain, 28; West Germany, 18; and France, on- 
ly 13. ^ 

As regards concentration of production, the 
turnover of General Motors and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey exceeds that of the 50 biggest French 
companies taken together. 

While noting that France is lagging behind 
the other imperialist countries in industrial con- 
centration, it should be pointed out that this 
criterion is not enough by itself to assess the 
degree of development of monopoly capitalism. 
The fact is that monopolization of any particular 
branch of French industry is brought about by 
several trusts closely connected by co-participa- 
tion in share capital. This factor can be seen 
in other capitalist countries as well, but in France 
it is particularly evident. Let us take for example 
the French metallurgical industry, a huge produc- 
tion complex which, despite sharp internal com- 
petition provides the monopolies with a single 
base for conducting operations on international 
markets, specifically in the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 

The structural economic policy in France is 
now being intensified with the help of state pro- 
gramming. The strategic aim of the Fifth Plan 
(1966-70) is *‘to strengthen the might and compe- 
titive power of the French industry, to hasten 
the formation of development of internationally 
important amalgamations.” It is believed, in this 
connection, that ‘'in the majority of large sectors 


^ Fortune, June 15, September 15, 1968. 
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of industry — aluminium refining, iron-and-steel, 
mechanical engineering, power, chemicals and 
others — the number of enterprises or amalgama- 
tions should be reduced to one or two.” ^ As we 
see, the current programme has retained the chief 
objective of French state programming: conso- 
lidation of the international positions of indust- 
rial capital through rationalizing the economic 
structure. 

Owing to the structural reorganization, the 
leading place in the French economy has come to 
be occupied by the power, gas, oil refining, mecha- 
nical engineering, electronic, chemical, aircraft 
industries and industrial building, which turn 
out (according to 1966 data) about a quarter of 
GNP. An important role is played in the French 
economy by the services and trade which account 
for more than 30% of GNP. Agriculture’s share 
in the national economy does not exceed 8.5%. 
In other words, France is, today, a typical indu- 
strially developed capitalist country. 

BEYOND NAriONAL BOUNDARIES 

No other developed capitalist country with the 
possible exception of Britain, feels the increasing 
general crisis of capitalism so acutely as France. 
The French colonial empire, which covered a total 
territory of more than 12 million square kilomet- 
res in Africa, Asia, America and Oceania and had 
a population of about 70 million, has disintegra- 
ted, but the French patronat has not abandoned 
its economic interests in its former colonies, 


^ Pro jet de rapport sur le Ve Flan, Fans, 1965, p. 8* 
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although, it has had to change its imperialist stra- 
tep" there» The emphasis in financing the econo- 
mic development of former colonies has been shif- 
ted from private to state investments. This reo- 
rientation was particularly conspicuous in the 
years of the most intensive disintegration of the 
colonial system (latter half of the 1950s). Having 
reached NF 7,300 million in 1953 (in current 
prices), private investments in the French colo- 
nies and “overseas countries” fell to NF 3,000 
million in 1959, while state investments rose in 
the same period from NF 135,000 million to NF 
227,000 million. Throughout the 1952-1959 pe- 
riod state and private investments there totalled 
1,112 million and 41,300 million francs respecti- 
vely. This trend has continued to this day. ^ It 
should be stressed that since these investments 
take, primarily, the form of credits, the financial 
liabilities of the “overseas countries” to France 
are growing, and with them their economic de- 
pendence on her. 

In addition to national sources (the Assistance 
and Cooperation Fund), the state utilizes vari- 
ous international funds in its policy of “aid” to the 
former colonies. In this way French monopoly 
capital is taking an active part in the efforts of 
the imperialist countries to consolidate the neo- 
colonialist system. 

To retain its economic grip on the former co- 
lonies, France is expanding her trade on a large 
scale. In recent years the share of French com- 
modities in the imports of the franc area countri- 
es (with the exception of South Vietnam, which 
receives more than one-third of its imports from 


^ Etudes et conjoncture, juin 1967, pp. 432, 438. 
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the United States) has reached 60 to 80%. Despite 
strong foreign competition, France manages not 
only to preserve but also strengthen its trading 
positions with a number of countries of its former 
empire. 

One of the most flexible instruments France 
uses to secure the socio-economic attachment of 
“overseas countries” is her system of state pro- 
gramming, which allots a special place to some 
of these countries. Specifically, the last two eco- 
nomic programmes (for 1962-65 and 1966-70) 
pay particular attention to France’s “social rap- 
prochement” with her “overseas departments” of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Guiana and Reunion. 

However, the French monopolies are by no 
means successful in expanding trade with all the 
“overseas countries”. France’s export to these 
countries shows a downward trend: NF 
6,800 million in 1966 as against NF 8,900 mil- 
lion (in comparable prices) in 1959— a decrease of 
23.6%. In the same period its total export went 
up by 78.5%. 

As regards the rate of growth of commodity 
exports in the postwar period France is second 
only to West Germany and Japan. There is a 
particularly rapid increase in her export to Com- 
mon Market countries: 123.8% in the 1959-66 
period. In 1966 almost 41% of French export 
went to Common Market countries, 13% to 
“overseas coimtries”, 11% to the United States 
and Canada, and 35% to the rest of the world, 
including 4% to socialist states. By virtue of the 
faster growth of imports France’s postwar balance 
of trade with all countries, except the Soviet 
Union, has practically always shown a deficit. In 
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1964-66 its negative balance of trade totalled NF 
8,600 million. ^ 

The direction of the export of capital which 
is now exclusively geared to production, follows 
on the whole, in the wake of the expansion of 
trade. In 1965 the aggregate French foreign in- 
vestment amounted to NF 40,000 million 
(8,000 million dollars), with most of it concentra- 
ted in countries of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (45%), Common 
Market countries (28%) and the United States and 
Canada (13%). It should be noted, however, that 
in recent years French investments abroad 
have been growing much more slowly than foreign 
investments (chiefly, American) in France itself. 
Almost half of all these investments have come 
from the United States. 

Increased dependence on the external .market 
of commodities and capital is a characteristic 
feature of France’s present-day economic deve- 
lopment caused by emphasis laid by French mo- 
nopoly capital on economic expansion abroad. 
In the past decade production for the external 
market has been growing in France approxima- 
tely 50% faster than private consumption and 
twice as fast as state consumption. Having de- 
tached external exchange from the requirements 
of the national economy, the French monopolies 
are endeavouring to fortify their positions in the 
general system of world capitalist production. 

In large measure due to the expansion of 
trade, but also due to rationalizing the economic 
structure and partially to the growth of private 
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consumption, which was closely linked with the 
strike movement and the fast population increase, 
France has succeeded in retaining her share 
in world, capitalist industrial production in the 
postwar period. At present it ranks fifth after 
the United States, West Germany, Britain and 
Japan, and in the production of GNP per worker 
it is even closer to the United States (63.6% of the 
US level) than the other leading capitalist coun- 
tries. 

>{• sr- 

The unprecedentedly large state expenditures 
which attended the above-noted changes in 
French capitalism gave rise to grave financial 
difficulties culminating in a sharp crisis of the 
monetary system. The government’s attempts to 
resolve its problems by putting added pressure 
on the working class, were unsuccessful this time 
and led to mass labour action in the summer 
of 1968. 

The May movement of 1968 was the climax to 
the events of a whole decade during which state- 
monopoly capitalism was consolidating its posi- 
tions. The ruling class began a large-scale attack 
on the economic and political rights of the work- 
ing people. A whole series of decrees were pas- 
sed which laid legal foundations for the subse- 
quent “austerity” policy. Increasingly heavy taxes, 
a wage-freeze, a profound housing crisis, grow- 
ing unemployment, elimination of some of the 
social gains of the people — such, in brief, were 
the consequences of the government’s policy. 

In those years labour productivity in industry 
was growing rapidly (in 1958-67 122% in the 
oil-processing industry, 91% in the chemical in- 
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dustry, 48% in tlie economy as a whole), and so 
were the profits: in 1961-67 a 100% increase in 
dividend payments per share declared by Air 
Liquide, 91% by Pechiney, 87% by tjgine- 
Kiihlmann, and so on. As for the purchasing po- 
wer of wages, it rose by a meagre 3 to 5% in 
some years, and this only thanks to powerful 
strikes. 

Towards the middle of 1968 class discontent 
reached boiling point. 

The French Communists appraised the events of 
May and June as “the first serious clash of the pe- 
riod of intensified capitalist concentration, the first 
major confrontation between the working people 
and monopoly rule caught in a vice of insoluble 
contradictions’’. Mounting class struggles, acute 
social crises erupting in conditions of highly de- 
veloped capitalism can undermine the foimdati- 
ons of monopoly power. 


The Rise of Italian Monopoly 
Capitalism 

A. POKROVSKY 


Monopoly capitalism in Italy is mark- 
ed by the fact that capitalist development began 
later there than in other countries. The long- 
standing political disunity of the country, the ab- 
sence of a single national market, the shortage of 
free capital, and the scarcity of raw materials 
were all factors inhibiting the growth of large- 
scale industry and mature capitalism. At the 
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time of the industrial revolution in Britain at the 
end of the 18th century, Italy only had small 
primitive enterprises engaged, for the most part, 
in the processing of agricultural products. 


DIS7INGU1SH1KG FEATURES OF 
ITALIAN IMPERIALISM 

The big financial and industrial bourgeoisie was 
only established as an independent social force 
and emerged as a factor in world affairs after the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1860, which 
led to the unification of the country and the esta- 
blishment of the Italian state. Since the revolu- 
tion was not carried through to the end, the 
landed aristocracy were able to retain compara- 
tively strong economic positions, and Italy remai- 
ned for many years a semi-feudal country with 
a low level of capitalist accumulation. 

The influential caste of big landowners enjoy- 
ing the traditional support of the state hampered 
the development of capitalism in the country. 
Thus the bourgeoisie, despite its seizure of poli- 
tical power, could not draw the peasants into the 
orbit of capitalist exploitation. The area in which 
the bourgeoisie could operate inside the country 
was extremely limited, it decided to embark on a 
campaign of active external expansion, and sei- 
zure of colonies to compensate for the limited ca- 
pacity of the internal market and the scarcity of 
domestic raw materials. But the Italian capita- 
lists’ aggressive actions abroad met with fierce 
resistance. Lenin had this to say in this connec- 
tion: ‘In 1880, Italy’s Abyssinian expedition 
came to grief and her imperialist ambitions suf- 
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fered defeat. Her possessions in East Africa 
were limited to Eritrea and a protectorate in So- 
mali.” ^ 

The Italian monopolies, which emerged at the 
end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centu- 
ries, strove hard to consolidate their weak posi- 
tion and even laid claims to a place among the 
biggest imperialist predators. 

Development of Italian pre-monopoly capita- 
lism into imperialism was accompanied by an 
increasingly aggressive and reactionary foreign 
policy. Lenin observed in 1915: “Revolutionary- 
democratic Italy, i. e., revolutionaiy-bourgeois 
Italy, the Italy that cast oflf the yoke of Austria, 
the Italy of the times of Garibaldi, is changing 
before our very eyes into an Italy that is oppress- 
ing other peoples and plundering Turkey and 
Austria, an Italy of a crude, repulsively reactio- 
nary and rapacious bourgeoisie whose mouth wat- 
ers at the prospect of a share in the loot.”^ 

The belated emergence of Italian imperialism 
and its relative weakness predetermined the 
considerable scale of the support extended to the 
monopolies by the state. Inside the country this 
support took the form of state orders, subsidies, 
lower taxes, protectionist customs duties, etc. The 
external economic expansion of the monopolies 
was accompanied by an aggressive foreign policy 
on the part of the Italian government. Thus the 
fusion of monopoly power with the power of the 
bourgeois state which Lenin called state-mono- 
poly capitalism assumed in Italy relatively grea- 
ter proportions and occurred earlier than in some 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 39, p. 407, 

2 Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 21, p. 357-358. 
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other states. Bnt the emergence of state-monopo- 
ly capitalism was a consequence of the weakness 
of the Italian monopolies rather than of their in- 
creased strength, as was the case in a number of 
other capitalist states. As regards the influence 
of the state machine on the political and socio- 
economic life of the country, in this sphere the 
ruling classes supported for a long time the con- 
cept of “strong rule” inherited from medieval 
absolutist and tyrannical regimes. 

During the First World War the Italian mono- 
polies grew considerably richer and stronger. Mi- 
litary allocations, primarily for heavy industry, 
increased the strength of a number of private 
companies which seized dominant positions in the 
country’s economy. (FIAT, Pirelli, Monte- 
catini, and others). 

Lenin noted that “Italian imperialism is man- 
ifested not only in conquests, but in a growing 
feeling of mutual guarantee, in pan-Italianism. 
An all-Italian rally was held in Rome as early as 
October 1908, and another in 1912 in Forli. .. 

In the early i920s political power in the country 
was seized by the ultra-reactionary elements of 
the bourgeoisie which installed an open terro- 
ristic dictatorship, fascism. 

In order to consolidate at any cost its position 
at home and abroad, Italian imperialism opted 
for a fascist dictatorship in order to smother the 
growing movement of the progressive forces for 
democracy. The fact that fascism originated in a 
coxmtry with a relatively weak bourgeoisie shows 
that the expansionist aspirations of imperialist 
states which have for some reason or other found 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 39, p. 519. 
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themselves relatively weak often lead to terror 
and violence, to the abolition of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

Fascism’s advent to power brought about a 
further consolidation of the Italian monopolies, 
as the government encouraged concentration and 
centralization of capital. Banking and industrial 
capital became much more closely linked. The 
three biggest deposit banks, Banca di Roma, 
Banca Commerciale Italiana and Credito Italia- 
no, became strongholds of Italian finance capital. 

The period of fascism was marked by greater 
state intervention in the economy. Anxious to 
consolidate the weak sectors of the capitalist eco- 
nomy, the government did not spare budget 
funds in supporting private capital, its principal 
aim being to build a base for the militarization 
of the economy. One of the widespread forms of 
state intervention in the 1920s was the so-called 
cleaning up the economy, which included various 
forms of bourgeois nationalization. The essence 
of ^‘cleaning up” was purchase by the state of 
unprofitable enterprises headed for bankruptcy 
with their subsequent reconstruction and moder- 
nization. Later on some of these enterprises were 
denationalized, i. e., returned to their owners. 

The biggest cleaning-up operation was con- 
ducted during the world economic crisis of 1929- 
33 and had far-reaching consequences for the 
national economy. The three principal deposit 
banks found themselves in that period on the 
verge of bancruptcy: the instability of the eco- 
nomy and the increased demand for cash had 
caused a major outflow of deposits, and the 
banks, which had invested money in industrial 
shares, could not satisfy their depositors because 
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of a catastrophic drop in stock prices. The fascist 
state came to the aid of the financial bourgeoisie 
and bought out, at a high price, the shares held by 
these banks, which were thus able to meet the 
demands of the depositors. As a result of this 
operation, which was designed this time, not to 
“clean up” the economy, but to buttress the 
tottering pillars of finance capital, the state came 
into possession of controlling interests in num- 
erous industrial companies and later on in the 
banks themselves. Administering a complex, 
many-sided economy demanded the establish- 
ment of special organs. One of the most promi- 
nent became the Industrial Reconstruction Insti- 
tute (IRI), set up in 1933, in which was vested 
control over many branches of the economy, in- 
cluding a considerable part of the credit system 
and 'the steel-making, ship-building and eng- 
ineering industries. There came into being a 
“mixed economy” which was to a certain extent 
regulated by the activity of state-owned proper- 
ties. 

Special mention should be made of the exten- 
sion of state control to the credit system. It cul- 
minated in 1936 in the adoption of the “Bank 
Law” which placed under state control not only 
the deposit commercial banks but long-term cre- 
dit institutions as well, among them Institute 
Mobiliare Italiano (IMI), the biggest industrial 
credit establishment which still holds a domi- 
nant position today. The monopoly of credit by 
the state — a specific feature of the structure of 
Italian capital — helped accelerate the develop- 
ment of state-monopoly capitalism. 

Thus, by the middle of the 1930s in addition 
to direct state monopoly control of the economy, 
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a system of indirect regulation had grown up in 
Italy which went on developing in subsequent 
years. 

The aggressiveness of Italian imperialism, no- 
ted by Lenin, reached its apogee under fascism, 
Mussolini turned the country into a war camp 
and became embroiled in conflicts with other coun- 
tries which ultimately led the country to ban- 
kruptcy. 

After the Second World War the Italian mono- 
polies, having preserved their political power, res- 
tored, with the help of US capital, their economic 
potential as well. Under the influence of a number 
of new economic and political factors conside- 
rable structural changes took place in industry. 
The structure of finance capital also changed. At 
the same time, the postwar period was marked by 
a considerable increase in the struggle of the 
working class and working people in general, led 
by the Italian Communist Party, for democra- 
tization and social reconstruction of society and 
for basic economic reforms. Italy’s rulers were 
compelled to reckon with this powerful demo- 
cratic movement and satisfy at least some of the 
demands of the progressive forces. For instance, 
the property of the collaborators was nationali- 
zed; land was expropriated from the biggest 
landowners and 800,000 hectares were made over 
to peasants. The pressure of the public on the go- 
vernment was reflected in the government’s in- 
vestment policy. By using budgetary funds to 
create optimum conditions for monopoly expan- 
sion, the government sought, at the same time, 
both to alleviate the acute socio-economic contra- 
dictions and to solve, if only partially, numerous 
problems and thereby weaken the mass move- 
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ment for a radical reconstruction of the system. 
Specifically, the state financed programmes for 
removing the gap between the southern and 
northern regions of the country, for the con- 
struction of schools, etc. But the problem of the 
South remains one of the acutest. Italy holds a 
unique position among the industrial capitalist 
states as a country with as much as half of her 
territory underdeveloped. 

The ruling circles also made certain conces- 
sions to the progressive forces as regards curbing 
monopoly power (nationalization of the power in- 
dustry, separation of state-owned enterprises from 
Confindustria, and so on). 

Italy still holds a leading place among the co- 
untries of Western Europe in the scope of the 
working-class movement and the intensity of the 
class struggle. 

CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL 
AND MONOPOLIES 

In the past 10 to 15 years Italy has been ahead 
of most West European countries in its economic 
growth rates, particularly high in 1960-63, which 
were proclaimed as the years of the ‘‘economic 
miracle”. In that period the average increment in 
industrial production exceeded 10% ^ and wavS 
greater than anywhere else in Western Europe. 
As a result, the economic gap between Italy and 
the leading capitalist states somewhat narrowed. 
This is one more instance of the law of the un- 


^ Based on Annuario statistico italiano 1964, Roma, 1964, 

p. 206. ■ 
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even development of capitalism in its imperialist 
stage, a law discovered by Lenin. 

The radical reconstruction and notable expan- 
sion of the production apparatus, together with 
the government’s policy of lower taxes and easy 
credits to encourage investment by large com- 
panies, gave added impetus to the concentration 
of capital. 

This process was also quickened by the vigo- 
rous development of the scientific and technolo- 
gical revolution and, by economic integration in 
Western Europe begun in 1958. The acceleration 
of technological progress led to rapid obsoles- 
cence of production facilities and manufactur- 
ing techniques, and demanded a high rate of ac- 
cumulation. In conditions of economic integra- 
tion, liberalization of import and tariff reducti- 
ons, the Italian industrialists were compelled to 
renovate their fixed assets on a large scale and on 
a more advanced technical basis in order to be 
able to compete with their Common Market part- 
ners. 

But sifficient capital investment funds were 
available only to big companies, which resulted 
in Increasing their power. Thus, the concentra- 
tion of capital proceeded extremely unevenly, 
largely by powerful trusts and monopoly groups. 
At the end of 1965, ten joint-stock companies out 
of 41,205 held 15% of the aggregate nominal ca- 
pital. ^ 

Centralization and concentration of capital 
have been going hand in hand, particularly be- 
cause Italian legislation stimulated it by reduc- 
ing the merger tax. Despite the existence of an 


^ Based on ll taccuino delf aziomsta 1968, Milano, 1968. 
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anti-cartel law designed to prevent monopoly of 
the market medium-size companies are more and 
more frequently merging into bigger ones, the 
latter into the biggest, and the biggest into gi- 
ant companies. For instance, 1966 saw the mer- 
ger of two large chemical trusts, Montecatini and 
Edison, and 1961, that of Ilva and Cornigliano, 
the biggest state-owned metallurgical companies, 
which formed Italsider, one of the most powerful 
metallurgical trusts in Western Europe. In 
1968 agreement was reached on the union of Snia 
Viscosa and Bombrini Parodi Delfino, leaders in 
artificial and synthetic fibre manufacture. ^ 

Along with mergers and the formation of gi- 
ant holding companies, centralization has been 
conducted through a system of partnerships based 
on the financial control of monopolies over smal- 
ler companies. The intensified concentration and 
centralization of capital have given rise to a 
number of monopoly empires, “states within a 
state”, with hundreds of thousands of employees 
and with turnovers exceeding hundreds of thou- 
sands of millions of lire. 

The biggest Italian concern today is FIAT, 
which has monopolized the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, tractors, marine diesel engines, planes and 
railway rolling stock. Its activities extend far bey- 
ond the boundaries of Italy. In 1965, to manage 
its foreign branches, FIAT instituted a special 
company. Holding International, with headquar- 
ters in Lugano, Switzerland. In October 1968 it 
concluded an agreement on “close cooperation” 
with the French automobile manufacturer Citroen. 
This agreement will result in the creation of a 


^ 11 sole, 24 ore, April 12, 1968. 
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monopoly group which will in terms of capacity 
advance to first place in Western Europe and 
third in the world, after General Motors and 
Ford. ^ 

In the chemical industry Montedison domi- 
nates, turning out three-fourths of Italy’s chemi- 
cal products. Like FIAT, Montedison controls an 
extensive system of companies in other countries. 
In annual turnover it ranks third in Western 
Europe and seventh in the world among chemi- 
cal companies. 

Montedison also figures prominently in the 
manufacture of synthetic and artificial fibre, but 
has a strong competitor in this field in Snia Vis- 
cosa. 

Pirelli is the largest producer in the rubber 
industry. It manufactures a wide range of pro- 
ducts but concentrates on automobile tires. It also 
plays the leading role in the cable-making indu- 
stry and controlls Pirelli International (Switzer- 
land), which manages numerous subsidiaries ab- 
road. 

Oil refining is the domain of the state-owned 
AGIP and the private companies API, Esso Ita- 
liana. Shell Italiana, Rasiom and Sarom which 
are closely linked with foreign capital. ^ 

A high degree of concentration is to be obser- 
ved in the banking sphere, where nine short-term 
credit institutions account for more than one- 
third of the sum-total of balances of all Italian 
banks. Monopoly capital has also penetrated into 
agriculture, transport and domestic trade. 


^ UUnitay October 26, 1968. 

2 Dati cumiilativi di bilancio di 155 grmidi societa 
liane. Mediobanca, Milano, 196S. 
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FORMS OF INFERLOCKING 
INDUSrRIAL AND BANKING CAPIFAL 


The process of coalescence of industrial and 
banking monopolies noted by Lenin has assiinied 
in Italy a number of specific features stemming 
from the large measure of control the state exer- 
cises over the credit system. In the short-term 
credit field, more than 65% per cent of deposits 
and about 70% of credits granted fall to the 
share of state-owned institutions. ^ To a still 
greater extent the state has monopolized medi- 
um-term and long-term credit: it controls all 
leading industrial credit establishments, such as 
IMI, Mediobanca, Mediocredito, the regional 
credit institutes ISVEIMER and CIS, etc. 

As regards long-term credit and the acquisi- 
tion of shares, the banks owned by the state do 
not utilize their tremendous possibilities in this 
sphere. In case of need the state can easily ext- 
end its influence through the network of holding 
companies controlled by it — IRI, ENI, and 
others. 

State control of the credit system has some- 
what changed the structure of finance capital, 
which was formerly characterized by the linking 
of interests of private banks and industrial mo- 
nopolies. The dominant position in the modern 
finance capital of Italy is occupied by industrial 
concerns and financial companies, whereas pri- 
vate banks, though remaining an integral part of 
it, play a secondary role. The deposit banks can- 
not invest the tremendous funds at their dispo- 


^ Annuario statistico italiano 1966, p. 303, 
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sai in industrial shares, for this is against the 
law, and, consequently, cannot gain a hold over 
them. At the same time, the free cash concen- 
trated in these banks makes them a convenieot 
reserve for the monopolies, which frequently 
utilize it despite increased reliance on self-fi- 
nancing. When heavy investments have to be 
made, ev^n large companies prove unable to co- 
ver all the outlay from their own sources and 
have to turn to the loan capital market, speci- 
fically to bank credit. 

It is important for monopolies to exert a spe- 
cial influence in the credit sphere. Even ■ though 
the state-controlled credit system functions in 
their interests, Italian concerns and trusts have 
their representatives among the managements of 
all big banks so as to safeguard their corporate 
interests through personal contacts. 

There are no clearly defined financial groups 
in Italy; however, all big companies conduct 
most of their operations through four banks: 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, Banco di Roma, 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, and Credito Italia- 
no. All of these are state-controlled: the first is 
administered directly by the state and the other 
three are subordinated to the state holding com- 
pany, IRI. 


STATE-MONOPOLY REGULATION . 

The preparation of fascist Italy for the Second 
World War manifested itself first and foremost 
in the militarization of the national economy and 
was accompanied with growing state interven- 
tion. The principal instrument used to further 
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this process was state property, which had acqui- 
red substantial proportions after the world eco- 
nomic crisis of 1929-33. 

State intervention in the economy was stepped 
up after the military and political defeat of fas- 
cism, with the bourgeoisie seeking to consolidate 
its positions with the help of the machinery of 
state. The ruling Christian Democratic Party 
promoted the development of state-controlled in- 
dustries, regarding them as an effective means of 
extending its political influence. This led to 
growth of the share of state-run enterprises in 
national production. 

It should be noted that in addition to the am- 
bitions of the Christian democrats, the formation 
of state property was considerably influenced by 
the movement of the democratic forces for a ba- 
sic restructuring of the economy. The Italian 
Communists, for one, held that, given democra- 
tic control, state property can play a definite role 
as a means of anti-monopoly struggle. Vigorous 
action by the working class is a permanent and 
highly important factor which the bourgeois state 
can ill afford to disregard in the shaping and 
pursuit of its economic policy. 

The past twenty years have witnessed consi- 
derable development of the IRI complex, which 
has turned into a giant holding company con- 
trolling numerous financial and industrial com- 
panies and wielding substantial influence in the 
sphere of services. IRI enterprises produce about 
95% of Italy’s pig iron, 60% of its steel, 61% of 
its hot-rolled metal, and 25% of its engineering 
products. They also own 90% of the nation’s 
ship-building capacity. IRI also controls almost 
the whole of the merchant and passenger air 
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fleet, and a large part of the telephone network 
and motor roads. 

Together with stepping up the activity of IRI 
the state has extended its direct participation Jn 
industry through establishing the National Oil 
and Gas Association (Ente Nazionale Idroca- 
rburi — ENI), a specialized state holding com- 
pany which controls the biggest companies in the 
field of oil and gas prospecting and extraction, 
designing and construction of oil pipe-lines and 
refineries, and a large capacity in oil refining 
(about 30%), in the distribution network (25%) 
in the production of synthetic rubber (nearly 
100%), fertilizers, plastics, synthetic resins and 
other chemical products. ENFs share in the ex- 
traction of natural gas is 75 per cent. 

IRI and ENI finance not only enterprises con- 
trolled by them but also operations designed to 
subordinate other companies. For instance, in 1962 
ENI bought a controlling interest in Lanerossi, an 
important textile concern. In 1968 IRI and ENI 
carried through “Operation Montedison”, the big- 
gest in the history of the Italian stock-exchange. 
In the course of five months they bought up, in 
deepest secrecy, Montedison shares, thereby gain- 
ing control. ^ Currently a project is being studied 
for Montedison’s merger with ANIC, of the ENI 
group, following which the state will have cont- 
rol over the manufacture of more than 90% of 
the chemical production in Italy. 

The state holds the entire power industry, the 
railways, the telegraph, radio and television. The 
public sector has become a powerful instrument 
which enables the state to interfere efiFectively in 
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the process of capitalist reproduction, and to a 
certain extent to regulate it. Its existence testifies, 
on the other hand, to the uselessness and parasi-^- 
tism of enterprise based on private appropria- 
tion. 

Along with the enterprenenrial activity of the 
state, appreciable progress has been made by 
other means of state-monopoly regulation such 
as the budget, taxation, credit and external eco- 
nomic policy, and the forecasting* and pro- 
gramming of economic development. 

In its economic policy, aimed at influencing 
the situation in the economy or securing certain 
structural changes in it, the state varies the de- 
mand and intensifies or slows down economic ac- 
tivity by employing two groups of economic in- 
struments: direct intervention in the form of 
capital investments or administrative measures, 
and indirect intervention, primarily with the 
help of financial and credit levers. 

A whole complex of state-monopoly measures 
has been effected to further the economic deve- 
lopment of the South. This included investment 
by the state, in 1950-65, of L 2,082,000 million 
in the infrastructures and industrialization of the 
southern regions and islands. 

Elimination of the backwardness of agriculture 
remains an urgent problem. In 1961 Parliament 
enacted a law, for allocating annually, in the 
course of five years, about L 110,000 million for 
land-improvement operations and for granting 
favourable credit terms to farmers. The law was 
called “The Green Plan” after the West Ger- 
man programme of capital investment in agricul- 
ture. In 1965 it was prolonged for another five 
years, during which an additional L 900 thou- 
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sand million was to be spent on land improve- 
ment, mechanization, improvement of marketing 
conditions, and consolidation of animal liesban- 
dry. On the whole, however, the law will bene- 
fit large farms. 

.The most pressing problem is that of housing, 
which has been aggravated by the mass exodus 
of ruined peasants from the countryside. The 
tremendous demand for dwellings stimulated an 
intensive influx of capital into the house-buiMing 
industry, whose share of total investments 
exceeded 25%. This, however, proved insuffici- 
ent to overcome the housing crisis. Large amo- 
unts were spent on the construction of luxury 
houses, villas and hotels. The average rent rose 
above the level which the bulk of the working 
people could afford. 

A new form of state-monopoly regulation is 
the ‘‘programming ’ of economic development, or 
indicative planning, which constitutes an attempt 
to reduce the disproportions in the capitalist 
economy, to influence production and marketing 
in the interests of the monopolies. In 1965 an 
“economic development programme for 1966-70” 
was adopted. In drafting it, the ruling circles had 
to take into account the active stand of the pro- 
gressive forces headed by the Italian Communist 
Party which were pressing for the inclusion of 
provisions favourable to the working people. 


ITALIAM CAPITAL ABROAD 

Lenin noted that “Italian imperialism has been 
called ‘poor people’s imperialism’ {timperialismo 
della povera gente), because of the country’s po- 
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verty and the utter destitution of the masses of 
Italian emigrants.” ^ Although today we can hard- 
ly speak of Italy’s ''poverty”, its standard of liv- 
ing remains at the bottom of the list of indu - 
strially advanced capitalist countries. Despite its 
established reputation as a “poor” country, Italy 
is steadily increasing the export of capital. This is 
connected with a desire to strengthen its positions 
in developing countries and also with the process 
of linking its economic interests with those of the 
Common Market members and some other capita- 
list countries. 

In the first postwar decades the export of capital 
was virtually banned and investments were made 
out of means held in other countries. After the re- 
laxation of currency restrictions in 1958 the export 
of capital began to grow from year to year: 
$81 million in 1959, 188 million in 1960, 335 mil- 
lion in 1965, 324 million in 1967. ^ 

The export of capital to developing countries, 
designed primarily to promote the export of 
goods, is conducted in the form of state and pri- 
vate credits and direct or “portfolio” investments. 
Closely connected with it is the rendering of 
“technical aid”. While lagging far behind the 
United States, France, Britain and West Germa- 
ny in the export of state capital to developing 
countries, the Italian government encourages the 
export of private capital, accepting the risk of 
granting money and commodity credits, and of 
investment. A specific form of capital export that 
has become widespread latterly is export credits. 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 21, p. 358. 

^ Relazione generale sulla situazione economica del 
paese. Roma, 1968, p. 266. 
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now an indispensable condition for financing a 
considerable part of the deliveries of Italian equip- 
ment. 

Direct investment is made in the extractive and 
manufacturing industries. An active part is also 
taken by the Italian monopolies in the establish- 
ment and development of the infrastructure in 
‘'third world” countries. 

Much of this investment is directed to Africa. 
Italy’s striving to secure a foothold in Africa 
dates back to the last century. Lenin wrote: 
“Italy laid claim to North Africa long ago (Maz- 
zini in 1838!). Bismarck wrote about this to Maz- 
zini in 1866. Hatred over Tunisia (1881) impelled 
Italy towards Germany.” ^ 

After the Second World War Italy lost its Af- 
rican colonies but did not abandon its ambitions. 
Now it is trying to realize them through econo- 
mic expansion. 

The heaviest Italian investments have been 
made in the oil extracting and refining industri- 
es and in the oil distribution system. Italian com- 
panies (chiefly from the ENI group) carry on 
large-scale oil prospecting and extraction jointly 
with national capital, organizing mixed joint- 
stock companies for the purpose. Among such 
companies, mention can be made of COPE 
(Compagnie orientale de petrole d’Egypte), with 
shares divided equally between the UAR govern- 
ment and AGIP mineraria; its Moroccan dupli- 
cate COMIT, which carries on extensive pro- 
specting in the south of the country; the Italo- 
Tunisian SITER (prospecting and extraction), in 


* Lenin. Coll. Works, VoL 39, p. 524. 
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which AGIP mineraria holds 99% of the shares; 
Mineraria Somala in Somali, and CORI in Lybia. 

The Italian monopolies are steadily broadening 
their operations in Latin America. Pirelli, for in- 
stance, lias large interests in Condnctores Electri- 
cos de Mexico, Compania Industrial Brasileira 
and Compania Industrial y Comercial Argen- 
tina. Along with passing on its technical know- 
ledge, Pirelli, world-famous as a cable-maker, 
buys shares of the recipients of its aid. 

In the last decade Italy has also extended the 
export of capital to industrially advanced coun- 
tries, primarily in West Europe. The establish- 
ment of the Common Market, attended by the 
gradual weakening of restrictions on the move- 
ment of capital between the “Six”, has led to 
the linking of interests of large monopolies, to a 
growing number of specialization and coopera- 
tion agreements and to the emergence of mixed 
companies. For example, Finmeccanica (Italy), 
AEG-Telefunken (West Germany), ASEC (Belgi- 
um), Thomson-Houston (France) and Philips (the 
Netherlands) set up SETCHELL, a company spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of remote-control 
mechanisms. Earlier we mentioned the cooperation 
agreement between FIAT and Citroen. Agree- 
ments on specialization and cooperation exist bet- 
ween chemical and electrical power trusts. 

In the first postwar years Italy imported capi- 
tal on a large scale, chiefly in the form of state 
or state-underwritten loans and credits. The li- 
beralization of the currency regime in 1956 was 
followed by an influx of foreign capital, which 
now holds the firm position in a number of Itali- 
an industries. 

The penetration of foreign, primarily Ameri- 
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can, capital into the Italian economy is a serious 
threat to the national interests of the country. On 
September 1, 1965, there w'ere about 3,000 com- 
panies in Italy controlled by US monopolies. ^ 

Throughout its existence, including the period 
of the fascist dictatorship, Italian imperialism 
has been relatively weak. The policy of autarchy 
hindered the development of external economic 
contacts, while the militarization of the economy 
led to the curtailment of a number of branches, 
to one-sided, disproportionate economic develop- 
ment. 

Italy’s defeat in the Second World War, ac- 
companied by the loss of its colonies, depletion 
of material resources and destruction of some in- 
dustrial installations, further weakened its role 
in the system of imperialist states. To restore its 
position the Italian ruling bourgeoisie actively 
utilized external sources such as “Marshall plan” 
deliveries, loans, credits, patents and licences. 

Besides receiving foreign “aid”, the Italian 
monopolies strove to extend internal sources of 
accumulation through capitalist rationalization of 
production and increased exploitation of the 
working people. All this made possible a consi- 
derable expansion of the Italian monopolies, and 
higher industrial growth rates compared with 
other West European countries. 

Thus after the Second World War there occur- 
red, a certain consolidation of Italy’s position in 
the world imperialist system. The higher rates of 
economic development brought it nearer to the 
leading industrially advanced capitalist countri- 
es. At present Italy ranks sixth in the volume of 


^ UUnita, December 5, 1965. 
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industrial output, following the United States, the 
West Germany, Britain, Japan and France. 

Although Italy comes last in the list of big in- 
dustrial powers and in some respect (per capita 
GNP), for example, remains at the level of se- 
condary capitalist states, Italian monopoly capi- 
tal figures prominently in Western Europe. The 
world famous Italian monopolies Montedison, 
FIAT, Pirelli and Olivetti, and the state hold- 
ing companies, ENI and IRI, strongly influence 
the formation of West European and world eco- 
nomic links. Specifically, mention can be made of 
the increased role Italian monopoly capital has 
come to play in the Common Market system, as 
is evidenced by the number of specialization and 
co-operation agreements enabling the Italian mo- 
nopolies to intensify their expansion in ‘little 
Europe”. 

Italy is closely linked with the capitalist world 
economy. Some of the most important branches 
of industry have been to a large degree reoriented 
on export, making the economy dependent in 
many ways on world market fluctuations. At pre- 
sent Italy ranks seventh among the capitalist states 
in the volume of exports. 

Having lost its colonies, Italy is searching for 
new ways of colonial expansion. Specifically, its 
monopolies are increasing their penetration into 
the economy of developing countries through the 
export of capital and undertake much work un- 
der contracts. They employ neo-colonialist forms 
of exploiting the developing states through inter- 
national trade channels. 

The foreign policy of the Italian government 
is now in large measure determined by the coun- 
try’s participation in NATO. But the progressive 
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sections of the public are demanding* with incre- 
asing energy that the Italy's leaders repudiate 
Atlantic solidarity” and embark upon an inde- 
pendent policy conforming to the vital interests 
of the country and its people* 


Canada; Monopoly Capital in a 
Former Colony of European 
Settlers 

A. BORODAYEVSKY 


In the middle of the last century Ca- 
nada was a colony, a distant outpost of the Bri- 
tish Empire. Today, it is a politically indepen- 
dent, advanced capitalist power. With a popula- 
tion of 21 million, it ranks seventh in the indu- 
strial output of the capitalist world and sixth in 
export trade, and is second only to the United 
States in per capita national income and average 
level of labour productivity, 

Canada’s leap forward is not a miracle of the 
last century, but one of the many manifestations 
of the law of the uneven development of capita- 
lism, under which, Lenin stressed, “the smooth 
economic growth of individual enterprises or in- 
dividual states is impossible”. ^ 

The example of Canada makes it possible to 
trace how imperialism originates and develops in 
new territories. Analyzing capitalism in its mono- 
poly stage, Lenin singled out, among the coloni- 


^ Lenin. Coil. Works, Vol. 21, p. 341. 
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al and dependent countries, the colonies proper, 
that is, the territories occupied by European set- 
tlers (Canada, Australia, South Africa) and pre- 
dicted that they would soon join the ranks of the 
imperialist states. 

The comparative rapidity with which Canada, 
like the other “white dominions”, was transfor- 
med from a barely settled colony into an advanced 
country is explained by several factors. In ad- 
dition to the exceptionally convenient geographi- 
cal position, the moderate climate, the fertile 
land and the vast timber and mineral resources, 
this transformation was aided by intensive immi- 
gration (primarily from European countries) 
which ensured a constant influx of skilled man- 
power, The neighbourhood and example of the. 
United States, also a former colony, which had 
lost no time in developing industry and was able, 
towards the end of the 19th century seriously to 
challenge the great European powers in the 
struggle for economic supremacy, also influenced 
the character and direction of Canadian econo- 
mic development. 

The settlers brought with them not only pro- 
duction experience and skill and the desire to do 
their best to exploit Canada’s rich resources. Bri- 
tish and French colonists also brought with them 
from across the sea their families and savings. 
They expected to obtain greater profits from 
exploitation of Canada’s land, forests and mine- 
ral resources than they could get from investing 
in the European countries they came from, where 
ruthless competition ruled out any hope of mak- 
ing a quick fortune. Canada justified the expe- 
ctations of the pioneers, and large numbers of 
ships began sailing between Canada and Europe, 
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delivering to the Old World grain* furs* fish, ba- 
con, timber, asbestos and ore, and returning with 
machine tools, farm machines, dredges, as well 
as new orders and rich export receipts. In its un- 
quenchable desire for economic expansion, US 
capital started flowing across its northern frontier 
and rapidly settled in the more accessible and 
explored provinces of Quebec and Ontario. With 
it came new methods of working mineral depos- 
its, new processing techniques and the experience 
of machine production. 

Then a struggle, on an unprecedented scale, 
began by the imperialist powers for Canadian 
raw material resources, for investment spheres 
promising fabulous profits and for domination of 
the rapidly expanding markets of that country 
where economic progress was almost wholly based 
on the import of advanced technique and where 
the population was rapidty growing. 

The principal efforts in the economic field were 
aimed at creating large industrial complexes in 
the fields of extraction and processing of ores and 
minerals, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, 
timber cutting and pulp-and-paper production. 
Such complexes required heavy investments, 
which promoted rapid concentration and centra- 
lization of capital. In his "‘Notebooks on Impe- 
rialism” Lenin had this to say on the degree of 
monopoly in Canadian economic affairs on the 
eve of the First World War: “Today forty-two 
men control more than a third of the country’s 
total wealth, . ^ 

On the eve of the Second World War, despite 
the “great depression” of the 1930s which had 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works^ Vol, 39, p. 593. 
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greatly hindered the country’s industrial deve- 
lopment and particularly strongly hit production 
of raw materials for export, Canada could alrea- 
dy be listed among the advanced industrial-agra- 
rian powers. At the same time, largely basing its 
development on the influx of foreign capital, it 
had developed the distinct characteristics of a 
dependent country. This could be seen in the 
structure of Canadian industry and especially in 
the high degree of participation of foreign ca- 
pital in key economic sectors. However, the sub- 
sequent penetration of foreign (primarily US) ca- 
pital into the Canadian economy in the 1950s and 
1960s greatly increased in scale. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN THE 
COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 

Until very recently, domestic sources of accumu- 
lation were obviously insufficient to ensure eco- 
nomic growth-rates and industrial modernization 
which characterized postwar Canada. Foreign ca- 
pital was put to use in large new mines and fac- 
tories, in the latest industrial techniques. Without 
it, it would have hardly been possible to develop 
areas in the North and Far West, almost inacces- 
sible but rich in resources. Yet foreign penetra- 
tion caused untold harm to the country. Econo- 
mic exploitation of its vast territory developed 
into a veritable “sale” of national resources to 
foreigners. As H. Aitken wrote, American invest- 
ments in Canadian resources created new possi- 
bilities for the development of the country, but 
they turned Canada into a hinterland of Ameri- 
can industry. 
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In the postwar period the United States be- 
came the dominant foreign investor in practically 
every sector of Canadian industry. With direct 
private long-term investments in production mak- 
ing up almost 90% of the vast American capital 
placed in Canada, a large part of the country’s 
industry is controlled by US business. The his- 
tory of American capital’s penetration into the 
Canadian economy is a striking illustration of 
Lenin’s thesis that ‘‘big finance capital of one 
country can always buy up competitors in another, 
politically independent country, and constantly 
does so” ^ Lenin described this penetration as 
annexation “in the economic sense, without 
infringing political independence.” 

The bulk of foreign investments is concentra- 
ted in two groups of industries. The first, and 
more important, is production of industrial raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods. The se- 
cond centre of power of the US monopolies in 
Canada is in mechanical engineering and mo- 
dern branches of the chemical industry. The Uni- 
ted States has not only monopolized Canada’s in- 
ternaT market to a substantial degree, but has 
also gained access to the preferential tariff -pro- 
tected markets of other countries of the former 
British Empire. 

Nor should one discount the influence of Bri- 
tish monopolies on Canada’s industry, although 
their position in Canada has grown relatively 
weaker since the end of the war. 

As distinct from the export-oriented raw mate- 
rial, and the chemical and mechanical engineer- 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, VoL 23, p. 44. 
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ing industries, the role of foreign capital in the 
development of the light and power industries, 
transport, home trade, public services and the 
credit and financial system (with the exception of 
investment trusts and, in part, life insurance 
companies) has been, on the whole, insignificant. 
This is due, firstly, to the fact that the federal 
and local authorities freed foreign monopolies, 
to a considerable extent, from the need to invest 
money in capital intensive and low-profit pro- 
jects in the power industry and the infrastructure. 
These were financed, for the most part, out of 
budgetary funds, with the Canadian taxpayers 
having to foot most of the bill. On the other 
hand, a number of manufacturing industries ca- 
tering for the domestic market, and practically 
all the services, where one does not have to have 
large sums of free capital to run a business, con- 
stituted a field dominated by Canadian capita- 
lists. 

The domination of foreign capital in key sec- 
tors is a source of extreme dissatisfaction in the 
country not only because foreigners pocket a con- 
siderable part of the profits obtained from exploi- 
tation of Canadian natural resources, but also, 
because American and British subsidiaries pri- 
marily pursue the policy, and uphold the inte- 
rests, of the parent companies, and their interests 
often do not coincide with Canada’s national in- 
terests. Resentment is caused, among other 
things, by the unwillingness of subsidiary compa- 
nies to appoint Canadian citizens to responsible 
posts on their boards, the lengths to which they 
go to evade publication of financial statements, 
the denial to Canadians of opportunities to buy 
shares in foreign-controUed companies on the 
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stock exchange, the attempts to strangle young 
national firms trying to operate in industries mo- 
nopolized by foreign companies, the latter’s poli- 
cy in the sphere of scientific research which inhi- 
bits progress in the countn^ and restricts the field 
of activity of Canadian scientists. Serious contra- 
dictions also arise- between Canadians and the 
directors of the subsidiaries of foreign companies 
over export policies. 

No basic solution to the problem of foreign 
control is offered by any of the Canadian politi- 
cal parties with the exception of the Communist 
Party, which resolutely demands nationalization 
of foreign property. Among bourgeois leaders, the 
more consistent supporters of “Canadianism” are 
grouped round the New Democratic Party. The 
present Liberal government, just as its conserva- 
tive predecessor, is obviously incapable of tak- 
ing any steps to lessen foreign influence on the 
country’s economy or even to prevent its further 
growth. 

In fact, throughout the postwar period official 
policy has facilitated the seizure of key positions 
in the Canadian economy by foreign capital. 
Moreover, right up to the end of 1960, foreign mo- 
nopolies were in a privileged position compared 
with Canadian monopolies. The tax on their pro- 
fits was a mere 5 % , while Canadian companies 
paid 15%. Until recently they were not required 
to publish financial statements, which helped them 
conceal a considerable part of their profits 
from the revenue department. Foreign mono- 
polies have free disposal of the part of their pro- 
fits, which is not transferable abroad. Small won- 
der that the profits their subsidiaries make are 
ploughed back on a vast scale. 
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MONOPOLY STRUCTURE OF THE 
ECONOMY 


In the past 15 to 20 years concentration of pro- 
duction in Canadian industry has certainly ad- 
vanced, although not so strikingly as, for in- 
stance, in West European countries or Japan. 
This is explained by the exceptionally high 
“North American” level of concentration attained 
in prewar years. This process reached the largest 
proportions in the extractive and processing in- 
dustries, where the construction of a number of 
large mining, ore-dressing and metal smelting 
complexes has been accompanied by the closure 
of hundreds of small enterprises. With rare ex- 
ceptions, the greater the role played by foreign 
companies the higher the concentration of capital 
in industry. 

The extremely complex and ramified banking 
system is largely controlled by national capital. 
A factor of great importance from the viewpoint 
of the prospects of consolidation of the positions 
of the national bourgeoisie. It ensures the mobili- 
zation of colossal masses of capital and provides 
the financial oligarchy with an important instru- 
ment for controlling the country’s economic affairs. 
The credit policy of the banks has a strong 
influence on the trends and rates of economic de- 
velopment. 

The central place in the system of credit and 
financial institutions is occupied by nine commer- 
cial banks which hold four-fifths of the total as- 
sets of all Canadian banking establishments. 
Commercial banks operate practically in all Ca- 
nadian cities and inhabited localities as well as 
abroad. The more ramified systems are maintain- 
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ed by the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, 
the Royal Bank of Canada and the Bank of Mon- 
treal. In addition to loan operations, the commer- 
cial banks play an important role as holders of 
corporate and government securities, and conduct 
foreign currency transactions. 


SPECIAL FEA7URES OF FLYANCE 
CAPITAL 

Although banks occupy a very prominent place 
in the system of Canadian finance capital, they do 
not operate, on the same scale, as in other coun- 
tries as centres of financial groups. This role is 
much more often performed by industrial mono- 
polies and holding companies, many of which 
control several dozen small and medium-size in- 
dustrial firms. 

The special nature of the conditions in which 
Canadian finance capital develops consists first 
and foremost in the fact that national companies 
have to operate side by side with the subsidiaries 
of foreign monopolies which not infrequently sur- 
pass them in power and in volume of operations 
and have close financial and industrial contacts 
outside the country. Most of the American mono- 
polies that have entrenched themselves in Cana- 
dian manufacture do not participate in its finan- 
cial groups at all but are directly linked along 
with their parent companies, to powerful financi- 
al interests in the United States. It is true, how- 
ever, that relatively weak companies and those in 
which the participation of American capital is 
not too great usually “condescend” to establish 
closer contacts with Canadian financial groups, 
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but more often than not their ties with the pa- 
rent monopolies south of the border remain 
stronger ail the same. A similar policy is pursued 
by firms controlled by British capital, including 
the biggest ones. 

The principal financial groups incorporate, as 
a rule, companies operating in the raw material 
sphere. In some instances such companies act as 
centres of groups; in others, as “rank and file” 
partners. It is noteworthy that all the leading 
monopolies in oil, gas and ore mining, including 
American monopolies are members of one or 
another Canadian financial group. This does not 
apply to American companies operating in the 
mechanical engineering, chemical and food in- 
dustries. 

The formation of the principal financial groups 
has already become quite definite; the capi- 
tal of the participant companies is strongly inter- 
linked, with interlocking directorships ensuring 
coordinated action by company boards. But they 
are all in a state of constant development;, their 
boundaries are mobile; their composition changes 
from time to time. Many of them, in turn, main- 
tain contacts among themselves and with groups 
abroad. All these features make up the contradic- 
tory picture which exists in the finance capital of 
this comparatively young imperialist power whose 
economy is strongly influenced from abroad. 

The oldest and most important financial group 
formed round the Bank of Montreal, one of the 
biggest commercial banks, and the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company (CPR). The mining and 
metallurgical monopolies that form it include 
Coniinco (a CPR subsidiary), International Nick- 
el Company of Canada (INCO), Steel Company 
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of Canada (SteelCo), and Britisli American Oil, 
a major oil and gas producer. This group pro- 
vides a clear picture of the coalescence of foreign 
and Canadian capital. 

Great economic and financial power is wielded 
by the Taylor-"‘Argus Corporation” group, which 
is directed by the industrial and financial mag- 
nate, Edward P. Taylor, one of the richest men in 
Canada. 

A powerful financial group has as its centre 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, tibe oldest goldmin- 
ing monopoly. The principal motive force in it is 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines. A rival of Interna- 
tional Nickel, it has swallowed up Ventures Ltd., 
a big mining holding company, and controls now 
more than 40 companies in Canada and abroad. 
The capital represented in this group is predomi- 
nantly Canadian. 

Also widely known is the financial group of the 
two tycoons, Jr Timmins and James Murdoch, 
both linked with Canadian commercial banks 
(Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, Bank of 
Nova Scotia) and with the Cleveland group in 
the United States, The most important member 
of this group in industry is the national mining 
empire, Noranda Mines, which has monopolized 
the production of copper from ore mining to re- 
fining and controls over 35 small and medium-size 
companies. Iron Ore Company of Canada, the 
biggest in the iron ore mining field, also Joined 
forces with this group in recent years. 

Industrially important groups exist in the field 
of electric power production (centering around the 
national holding company. Power Corporation of 
Canada, and in the iron-and-steel and aircraft 
building industries, centred round the Anglo-Ca- 
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nadian Hawker-Siddeley Canada, and witli Do- 
minion Steel and Coal (DOSGO) as an important 
member. There are also comparatively small but 
strong groups in the food and beverages industries 
and in retail trade (for instance, J. Eaton’s group). 

Some financial groups unite, primarily, firms 
controlled by the national bourgeoisie, in others, 
foreign monopolies participate on a fairly large 
scale. Nevertheless, it would be over-simplifying 
matters if we were to try to divide Canadian fi- 
nancial groups into ‘'national” and “American”. 
By virtue of production, marketing and other 
links even those groups which unite only Cana- 
dian interests find themselves, as a rule, within 
the “field of gravity” of American monopolies 
and their financial associations. Therefore it 
would be wrong to say that some groups are 
wholly attached to American capital and serve 
its interests while others are exclusive associa- 
tions of “pro-Canadian” forces. Perhaps we would 
be nearer to the truth if we characterized the de- 
velopment of Canadian finance capital as a pro- 
cess of interlocking national and foreign capital 
on the basis of joint working of natural resourc- 
es, a process which is accompanied by the growth 
and consolidation of the national bourgeoisie and 
of its position in certain industries and spheres of 
activity. 

While sharing the profits from the export-ori- 
ented raw material industries with foreign mo- 
nopolies, Canadian capitalists have their own in- 
terests which frequently conflict with those of 
their American partners. The increased financial 
power of national capital, the emergence of its 
own industrial-financial oligarchy have enabled 
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Canadian bourgeoisie to become tlie principal 
force which confronts American monopolies in 
the competition for control over the resources of 
the country. The inter-imperialist contradictions 
in Canada are now the sharpest in the struggle 
between Canadian and American capital for in- 
fluence on the economy, whereas Anglo-Ameri- 
can rivalry has obviously receded into the back- 
ground, although it still exists. 


rHE ROLE OF 7HE STALE IN 
THE ECONOMY 

As in the United States, the economic role of the 
state sector is insignificant. The property of the 
federal and local authorities consists mainly of 
extensive land and wooded areas, about two- 
fifths of the railway network, a number of enter- 
prises and systems in the sphere of public utilities 
and community services (electric power stations, 
water and gas supply, city transport, radio, te- 
lephone, etc.), administrative and public build- 
ings, some harbour facilities, warehouses, grain 
elevators, a part of uranium mining production, 
some installations in the munitions industry, and 
the resources of the central Bank of Canada. 

Yet the state has vast opportimities for influenc- 
ing economic affairs. In 1968 the federal, provin- 
cial and municipal treasures handled almost 
35% of the GNP value, more than half of which 
was spent in payment for goods and services. 
About 500 million Canadian dollars was paid in 
subsidies to agriculture and industries with a low 
profit level (ship-building, coal and gold mining) 
and for covering a considerable part (more than 
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a quarter) of the expenditures of industrial com- 
panies on scientific and applied research. 

A substantial number of state measures are 
aimed at maintaining and stimulating agricultu- 
ral production. There is a system of guaranteed 
prices for nine kinds of farm produce which is 
administered by the government's Wheat Com- 
mittee, a body which supervises the purchase and 
export of grain and some other goods. Special 
laws arid programmes are called upon to stimu- 
late introduction of advanced production and 
marketing methods, help farmers with storage 
and transportation, insurance of crops, credits for 
the purchase of machinery and livestock, irriga- 
tion and drainage operations, and so on. The 
bulk of state assistance goes to large and medium- 
size capitalist farms, the main producers of grain, 
technical crops and especially livestock products. 

In the mining industry, in addition to subsidi- 
zing unprofitable coal mines and goldmining 
companies whose costs approximate or exceed the 
official price of gold, the government grants con- 
siderable tax reliefs. New enterprises are 
exempted from profit taxes for the first three 
years; accelerated depreciation of production 
facilities is allowed; levies on oil and gas compa- 
nies are reduced in step with the depletion of the 
wells, and so on. 

In manufacturing the state finances several 
programmes designed to help companies develop 
and introduce new techniques and production 
methods. Particularly, the government accepts 
part of the financial risk involved in carrying out 
innovations. In 1967 it adopted a programme of 
assistance to companies affected by the customs 
changes under the “Kennedy round" agreements, 
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and to exporters planning reorganization of pro- 
duction with an eye to new markets (underwrit- 
ing of private loans, granting of loans by the 
state, and technical assistance). 

There is a programme of stimulating indus- 
trialization in backward regions with chronic 
unemployment. The state undertakes to defray up 
to one-third of expenses involved in the erection 
of manufacturing enterprises, and allows accele- 
rated depreciation. TTie programme covers^ 
92 towns and settlements inhabited by 17% of 
the gainfully employed population of the coun- 
try. ^ The state finances the construction of roads 
to the northern regions rich in minerals but 
difficult of access, and from large industrial cen- 
tres to depressed areas. But the state allocations 
for such programmes are relatively small and 
cannot appreciably improve the condition of the 
working people of the “industrial borderlands”. 

To stimulate export, the state Export Credit 
Insurance Corporation, in addition to insuring 
transactions on the terms of ordinary commercial 
credit, in some instances directly finances the ex- 
porters of equipment, enabling them to grant 
their clients long-term credits of over five years. 

The state has for many years now been resort- 
ing to indirect methods of short-term regulation 
of the economy, including manipulation of the 
bank discount rate to influence the loan capital 
market. But practice has shown that the govern- 
ment’s policy in this sphere is not effective 
enough. The movement of the cycle in Canada, 
which depends on marketing possibilities in the 
United States, follows, on the whole, the dyna- 


^ Canada Year Book, 1968, p. 721. 
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mics of US industrial production. When the 
marketing conditions there worsen, neither a re- 
duced discount rate, the efforts of the Industrial 
Development Bank (a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Canada called upon to support national firms by 
providing easy- term credits), nor ‘‘public works” 
programmes can seriously influence the curve of 
industrial production. 

In the field of long-term, so-called structural 
regulation of economic development, Canadian 
experience is still obviously insufficient. Pro- 
gramming of the kind being done in Western 
Europe does not exist. Several attempts have been 
made to draw up long-term forecasts of economic 
development, but this has been done only occa- 
sionally and has not been followed up with any 
practical measures. 


SI- si- 


Canada plays a rather peculiar role in the ca- 
pitalist international division of labour. It holds 
first place in the production of nickel, zinc, asbes- 
tos, newsprint; second in aluminium, lead, gold, 
metals of the platinum group, uranium, molybde- 
num, tungsten, titanium ore, natural gas, cellu- 
lose and sawn timber; third in iron ore, cobalt, 
magnesium, cadmium, niobium, potassium salts 
and plywood. At the same time, as an exception- 
ally large buyer of machines and equipment it 
constitutes a vast and rapidly expanding market 
for other industrial countries. 

As a source of many raw materials (including 
strategic) and with its promising market, Canada 
is of special importance to the imperialist powers, 
particularly because of its reputation (not 
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without foundation) as a “politically reliable’’ 
member of the capitalist system. Despite the 
existence of acute contradictions caused by the 
domination of American monopolies in its econo- 
my, in international affairs Canada acts as a close 
ally of the United States, to which it is tied by 
a number of political and militar>’’ treaties. At the 
same time it maintains close traditional relations 
with Britain and figures prominently in the Com- 
monwealth system. 

Canada is strongly tied to its Atlantic allies by 
financial links. At the end of 1967 its external 
long-term liabilities amounted to 34,000 million 
Canadian dollars, and curent liabilities, to 
$35,000 million. Alongside this, Canada has sub- 
stantial financial interests in other countries. 
Even without considering the external invest- 
ments of the Canadian branches of foreign mo- 
nopolies, its foreign investments (principally 
long-term ones) make up approximately 
8,000 million Canadian dollars. 

As we see, Canada occupies a dual position in 
the modern capitalist world. On the one hand, 
it has long been an object of exploitation and an 
arena for the rivalry of stronger imperialist states, 
the US and Britain. National monopoly capi- 
tal in Canada is particularly closely interwoven 
with foreign capital, which in some instances con- 
siderably restricts the bourgeois government in 
its pursuit of an independent policy. 

On the other hand, as a major trading power 
with large foreign investments, Canada plays a 
considerable role in international economic re- 
lations and, in turn, participates in the exploita- 
tion of less developed countries of the capitalist 
system. It is a full-fledged member of the 
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“club of ricb' countries” with which it has many 
interests in common. ^ ' 

Canada has evolved, from a former colony’s set- 
tlers into an industrial power which holds a pro- 
minent place in the world imperialist system. 


Lenin on fhe Monopolies of Small 
Industrial Countries and Their 
Role Today 

YU. YUDANOV 


The monopolists divide the world ac- 
cording to the strength of their capital. Not only 
big powers participate in this division; an appre- 
ciable role is played in it by the small industrial 
countries of Western Europe. Relying on their 
special place in the system of world capitalism, 
they retain fairly strong economic positions. 
Pointing to the significance of this phenomenon, 
Lenin noted that these countries “form part of 
the sum total of ‘divide the world’ relations and 
become links in the chain of operations of world 
finance capital.” ^ 

This position in the complex system of Euro- 
pean capitalism is occupied by Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark and 
some other countries, which Lenin called “the 
small privileged nations”. ^ The “privileges” of 
the Dutch and Belgian bourgeoisie consisted “in 
the oppression of other peoples”, while the ad- 


^ Lenin. Coll Works, Vol. 22, p. 264. 
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vantages of the bourgeoisie of other small coun- 
tries came from the “monopolistically advantage- 
ous position” in the meat and dairy produce 
market ^ or for their special services. 

Characterizing Swiss imperialism Lenin wrote 
that “the Swiss Fremdenindustrie (industry pro- 
viding service for foreigners. — Ed.), etc., repre- 
sent a permanent division of imperialist wealth 
between the Great Powers and Switzerland”. ^ 
This redistribution of profits is made possible not 
only by the provision of special services but 
also by the production of commodities in which 
the bourgeoisie of a small country retains its mo- 
nopolistically-advantageous position. Lenin ob- 
served that the bourgeoisie of such countries turn 
into “ ‘prosperous’ satellites” of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie of the big powers “sharing their par- 
ticularly easy and particularly fat profits”. ^ 

These features noted by Lenin became increa- 
singly evident in the subsequent development of 
almost all the small industrial countries of Wes- 
tern Europe. The collapse of the colonial empi- 
res of the Netherlands and Belgium compelled 
the bourgeoisie of these countries to search for 
new ways of development. In the postwar peri- 
od, the bourgeois economist, Dr. G. Pfeiffer, noted 
the Netherlands began to base its develop- 
ment on the “Swiss model”, and the manufacture 
of optical and precision instruments and tools be- 
came a distinguishing feature of its industrial de- 
velopment. ^ TLe quick and easy profits which the 


^ Lenin. Coll Works, VoL 2S, p. 135. 

2 Lenin. Coll Works, VoL 23, p. 261. 

3 Lenin. Coll Works, VoL 23, p. 135. 

^ G. Pfeiffer, Strukturwandlungen und NackkriengsproMeme 
der Niederlande. Kiel, 1950, S. 22. 
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Belgian bourgeoisie obtained from the exploita- 
tion of the African peoples also became a thing 
of the past. There began gradual adaptation of 
the Belgian economy to the fierce competition 
now existing in Europe. The economy of other 
small industrial countries of Western Europe too 
stands on the threshold of major structural 
changes. 


SPECIAL PATH OF ECONOMIC 
DEVEL0PMEN7 

The new trend of economic development of the 
group of small industrial countries is characte- 
rized, in the main, by specialization in the manu- 
facture of labour-intensive high-quality products. 
This enables the monopoly bourgeoisie of these 
countries to capture a firm foothold in world mar- 
kets and obtain high monopoly profits. The choice 
of high quality industries has usually very little 
connection with natural conditions or geographi- 
cal location. Production of this kind can be con- 
centrated in several enterprises on practically any 
territory. The new type of specialization is in large 
measure based on the advantages which accrue to 
the manufacturers from technical innovations or 
quantity production. 

Industrial specialization of the new type is 
most clearly represented in the economic deve- 
lopment of Switzerland and Sweden. It is chara- 
cterized by a) formation of dominant sectors in 
the economy and their priority development; 
b) intensification of scientific and technical re- 
search and emphasis on the manufacture of the la- 
test high-quality products; c) organization of lar- 
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ge-scale production geared exclusively to exter- 
nal markets, and attempts to monopolize the lat- 
ter; d) establishment of an extensive system of 
foreign subsidiaries to which the manufacture of 
specialized products is transferred; e) increased 
importation of cheap foreign manpower and its 
utilization primarily for the production of ordi- 
nary goods for the domestic market. 

In the search for dominant sectors in industry 
the economy of every country passes through 
four principal stages of development: mechani- 
zation, industrialization, specialization, and ra- 
tionalization. Such has been the path of develop- 
ment of the Swedish economy in the past centu- 
ry. The industrial revolution in Europe caused a 
tremendous demand for building materials, and 
“the great timber boom” was responsible for the 
timber industry becoming the country’s leading 
industry. There began the period of mechaniza- 
tion. Profits gained from the export of timber 
provided the principal resources for the indus- 
trialization of the country. At the beginning of 
the 20th century the increased supply of timber 
to European markets from overseas countries 
(Canada, etc.) compelled the Swedish timber 
merchants to specialize in the production of 
high-quality goods. ^ Historically, the specializa- 
tion of the Swedish economy began with the tim- 
ber industry, but later on spread to metallurgy. 
Now the predominent role is played by metal- 
working industries (bearings) and machine build- 
ing (electrical engineering, electronics, communi- 
cation, compressor and separator equipment, etc.). 


^ G. Montgomery. *The Rise of Modern Industry in Sweden. 
London, 1939, pp. 21, 24. 
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The development of specialization in Switzer- 
land proceeded along very different lines from 
that in Sweden, but the ultimate results are re- 
markably similar. Switzerland does not have any 
mineral deposits to speak of, common salt being 
the only mineral that is mentioned in industrial 
statistics. Western economic literature describes it 
as “an industrial country without a raw material 
base”. Specialization started with watch mak- 
ing, which inspired the development of pre- 
cision engineering and later on the making of 
precision instruments and the manufacture of 
electronic computers. These industries (plus phar- 
maceutical production) account today for more 
than two-thirds of the total value of the country’s 
industrial output. 

A specialized economy can make progress on- 
ly with constant rationalization of production. 
“The severe winds of competition have hardened 
us, making us steadfast and strong, and have 
compelled us to become innovators,” wrote a 
group of prominent Swedish economists recently. 

Almost all leading industrial companies in 
these small countries steadily augment their pro- 
duction programmes with new patented products. 
The expenditures of Swiss and Swedish firms on 
scientific research are, as a rule, double those of 
all other European companies. 

Specialization in agriculture is also increasing 
in the small countries with the output of expen- 
sive specialized products growing at the expense 
of ordinary agricultural produce. In Sweden, for 
instance, production of the component parts for 
quick-frozen meals is becoming more important. 
In Switzerland, firms specializing in dietetic foods 
pay bonuses to suppliers of high-grade milk pro- 
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duced by cows pastured on Alpine meadows 
(silage feeding is not allowed). 

The transformation of small highly-developed 
countries into leading suppliers of new and high- 
quality products has led to their development as 
centres of a vast licence trading system (electrical 
engineering, engine and ship building, pharma- 
ceutics, etc.). 

It should be noted that the success of the small 
countries in research is also due primarily to spe- 
cialization. At the end of 1967 it was noted in the 
analysis of the main trends of research in Swit- 
zerland that such a small country cannot achieve 
outstanding results unless it concentrates its 
efforts on less popular fields (outer space, nuclear 
physics, biophysics, biochemistry being the most 
popular today) or on borderline problems. Emi- 
nent scientists engaged in basic research will not 
stay in the country, for it is not in a position to 
provide them with the necessary facilities. ^ 

Another, no less important peculiarity of sci- 
entific research in the small countries is the ac- 
cent on applied research projects. In Sweden, for 
instance, where 152 million dollars is allocated 
annually for science, the ratio between expendi- 
tures on applies and fundamental research is 76 
to 1. What distinguishes the industry of Switzer- 
land from that of the other countries is not sin- 
gular novelties or involved problems but the 
faultless operation of its machines, their efficiency 
and dependability. 

Specialized high-quality production cannot de- 


^ Neue Zuricher Zeitung, December 23, 1967. 
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velop without orientation on world markets. In 
view of the limited capacity of the domestic mar- 
kets of the small countries objective conditions 
present themselves for broadening marketing 
operations abroad. In the opinion of Prof. B. Oh- 
lin of Sweden, only reliance on export of highly 
specialized goods can explain the existence in a 
small country of huge enterprises manufacturing 
bearings, telephones, separators, turbines. ^ 

Specialization of certain commodities for ex- 
ports has enabled Switzerland to win a strong 
position on international markets. Switzerland's 
share in world capitalist export comprises only 
1.6% and in the export of engineering products, 
3.9% (1967). But as far as its specialized commo- 
dities are concerned, the picture is quite different. 
Swiss companies account for 14.4% of the world 
export of textile machines, 13% of hydraulic tur- 
bines, 11.7% of precision equipment, 10.8% of 
steam turbines, 8,5% of industrial machine tools, 
6.5% of chemical goods and more than 12,8% of 
world trade in medicines. And, of course, Swiss 
companies have monopolized more than 90% of 
the world market for watches. 

Equally strong positions are held in the world 
markets by Swedish ^monopolies specializing in 
bearings, telephone equipment, separators, turbi- 
nes, and so on. The specialized industries of these 
two small countries have virtually from their 
inception been geared to the European and world 
market, and have thus been able to organize lar- 


^ See B. Ohlin, Interregional and International Tirade, 
Cambridge, p. 86. 

^ Easier Nachrichten, February 8, September 14, 1967. 
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ge-scale production which has made possible the 
allocation of considerable funds for scientific re- 
search. 

The growing integration of Western Europe 
has had a strong influence on not only the forma- 
tion of the external economic contracts of the 
small countries but also on their economic struc- 
ture. As we know, some of them (the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxemburg) participate in the 
European Economic Community, while the majo- 
rity of others (Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Portugal) are members of the 
European Free Trade Association. This division 
is far from being accidental. Small countries 
with a high level of specialization were not inte- 
rested, in joining the Common Market, whose 
charter and practices substantially restrict the 
independence of its members in their external 
and domestic economic policy. Orientation of the 
specialized economies of these countries on the 
internal market of the EEC alone would deprive 
them of many advantages which they had gained 
from their extensive contacts in other regions of 
the world. The specialization of these economies 
inevitably assumes orientation on the world mar- 
ket, with close interlocking in the world econo- 
mic system as a whole. 

In recent years other small countries have 
adopted “Swiss- type specialization’' with the 
greatest headway having been made by the Neth- 
erlands (polymers, household electric appliances, 
food concentrates) and Denmark (ship-building, 
pharmaceutics). Major structural changes are in 
the offing in Belgium and Austria. Similar chal- 
lenging problems face Finland and other small 
countries. 
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SPECIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONCENTRATION 


The peculiarities of the economic development of 
the small West European countries decisively in- 
fluence fthe formation of their monopoly struc- 
ture. Vast internationally important industrial and 
financial amalgamations came into being whose 
successful development was possible only in con- 
ditions of growing specialization of the economy. 
Out of a vast number of family-type firms cater- 
ing to the home market there emerged a small 
group of industrial giants operating primarily for 
foreign consumers. Concentrating most of high- 
quality (sometimes experimental) production in- 
side the countries, they transferred to their sub- 
sidiaries abroad the mass output of specialized 
products. It is not accidental that four out of 
Western Europe’s ten largest industrial monopo- 
lies have their centres in small countries. 

The development of monopoly capital in the 
small countries is directly related to the particu- 
lar ways in which their economic structure was 
formed. Industrial concentration has proceeded 
there under somewhat unusual conditions. When 
there is a specialized economy and the produc- 
tion of the large monopolies is geared to exter- 
nal markets, a situation can arise whereby the 
domestic market loses its primary importance. 
Thus a certain measure of stability for small- 
scale production can exist. 

Hence the peculiar dual structure of industry 
in the small countries. On the one hand, they 
have thousands of small enterprises, many of 
them even of a semi-artisan type, which operate 
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exclusively for domestic markets. According to 
industrial census data, enterprises with up to 
100 employees accounted for 39.7% of the indus- 
trial labour force in Sweden (1961), 41.5% in 
Switzerland and 47% in Belgium. On the other 
hand, there are about thirty large specialized 
concerns employing more than 1,000 people each. 
Their share in total industrial work force is rela- 
tively small (14.7% in Switzerland, 16.3% in 
Sweden), but they dominate the industrial scene 
in these countries. 

The trend towards monopoly in the small 
countries can best be traced through an analysis 
of the process of concentration and centralization 
of capital which has led to the emergence of 
powerful monopolies. These include six leading 
Dutch concerns (Royal Dutch Shell, Philips, Uni- 
lever, AKU, Hoogovens and Zout-Organon) and 
five Swiss (Nestle, Brown Boveri, Hofman-La 
Roche, SIBA, and Geigy). The Swedish “Big 
Five” (SKF, Volvo, ASEA, L. M. Eriksson and 
SAAB) and the “Leading Four” of Belgium (Pet- 
rofina, Solvey, Cockerill-Ourgee-Providence and 
Agfa-Gevaert) occupy relatively modest posi- 
tions. 

An idea of the scope and power of the leading 
monopolies of the small countries can be gained 
from the fact that in the European continent only 
the “Big Six” of the West German industrial gi- 
ants (Volkswagenwerk, Siemens, Farbenfab- 
riken-Bayer, etc.) outdo the six Dutch monopo- 
lies, whereas the French and Italian industrial 
companies lag considerably behind them. 

The greater the extent of economic specializa- 
tion of the small countries and the greater the 
share of specialized production in the total value 
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of industrial output, the higher the level of con- 
centration of production and capital. 


7HE STRUCTURE OF FINANCE CAPITAL 

The modern process of establishment of links 
between banking and industrial capital in the 
small countries does not differ fundamentally 
from such processes in the other advanced capi- 
talist states. Complete universalization of bank- 
ing operations is characteristic only of the com- 
mercial banks of Switzerland. Their counterparts 
in Sweden, the Netherlands and Belgium are 
forbidden to buy shares from industrial and trad- 
ing companies. In practice, however, they conti- 
nue to make investments. The participation of 
commercial banks in industrial corporate capital 
can be seen in the so-called associated companies 
and various holding companies specializing in the 
purchase of shares. 

In the mid-1960s there were 103 banking mo- 
nopolies in the capitalist world each with depo- 
sits exceeding $1,000 million. Among them were 
three Swiss, two Swedish, two Belgian and two 
Dutch banks. It should be noted, however, that, 
as distinct from the leading industrial monopo- 
lies, the largest banks of the small countries 
occupy a relatively modest place in the financial 
system of the capitalist world. The most impor- 
tant Swiss banks, Schweizerische Bankgesellsch- 
aft, Schweizerischer Bankverein and Schweizer- 
ische Kreditanstalt, rank, respectively, 53rd, 54th 
and 55th on the list of the world’s biggest banks; 
the Swedish Svenska Handelsbanken, 56th; Ban- 
que de la Societe Generale de Belgique, 59th, and 
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Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank, 64tli. That is due 
to the smaller scope of their operations abroad. 
Despite the recent growth of contacts with fore- 
ign societies, these banks operate mostly on the 
limited home market. 

Nevertheless, the formation and activity of 
finance capital in the small coimtries have a 
number of special features which are closely con- 
nected with the peculiar nature of their economic 
structure. In the first place, the majority of finan- 
cial groups are extremely international in chara- 
cter. Not a single large capitalist state has so 
many monopoly alliances with their production 
and financial bases abroad. One of the main cau- 
ses of this phenomenon is the relative narrowness 
of the domestic market, which has from the very 
first limited their scale of operation. The growing 
specialization of industrial production inexorably 
compelled the monopoly bourgeoisie of these coun- 
tries to set up a system of foreign strongholds. 
Their operations abroad enabled the financial 
groups of the small countries to become powerful 
monopoly associations of international impor- 
tance. 

Another feature of the finance capital of the 
small countries is the exceedingly high degree to 
which a few groups monopolize the economy. The 
limited home market and the universal character 
of the operations of the leading financial groups 
greatly complicate the emergence of new ones. 
This is not to say, of course, that the composition 
of monopoly groups has remained unchanged 
throughout the period of the evolution of impe- 
rialism in these countries. Technological progress 
and the development of modem branches of the 
economy have led to the formation of new finan- 
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cial associations. Simultaneously, however, there 
has been taking place diversification of the acti- 
vity of the already existing groups which, relying 
on their powerful production and financial base, 
have continued to retain commanding positions 
in the economy. 

The finance capital of the small countries is 
distinguished by its organizational diversity. Belgi- 
um, for instance, is like a pyramid topped by a 
holding company which has controlling interests 
in many industrial, banking, insurance, trading 
and other societies. This system makes for maxi- 
mum efficiency in coordinating all the compo- 
nents of any given monopoly group. Finance ca- 
pital in the other small countries does not have 
such distinct organizational forms. 

The organizational dissimilarity of the finan- 
cial groups of the small countries complicates di- 
rect comparison and makes it impossible to draw 
any definitive conclusions. It is indisputable, 
however, that Belgium’s largest financial group, 
Societe Generate, surpasses all the other groups 
in the small countries in its cohesion, organization- 
al unity and, quite possibly, the degree of influ- 
ence it exercises over the societies it controls. Yet 
the size of capital is the chief indicator of power 
and influence in the capitalist economy. Therefore 
a comparison of assets gives a general idea of the 
monopoly power of individual financial groups in 
small countries: Royal Dutch — Algemene Bank 
Nederland — $5,200 million (1967-68); the Zurich 
group — $4,600 million; Philips — Unilever — Am- 
sterdam-Rotterdam Bank — $4,200 million; Societe 
Generate — $4,100 million; Skandinaviska Bank- 
en — $3,800 million; the Basel group— $2,600 mil- 
lion; Stockholms Enskilda Bank^ — $2,600 million; 
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Bnifina-Cofindustre— $2,200 million. It should be 
noted that the financial groups of small countries 
are by no means dwarfed by such well-known 
international financial alliances as the British 
Rothschilds — Samuels — Oppenheimers ($2,800 

million), the French Schneiders ($3,000 million) or 
the West German Kommerzbank ($3,500 million). 

Considerable influence and personal wealth 
are possessed by the multimillionaires who head 
financial groups in small countries. Among them 
are the Solvey family in Belgium, Philips in the 
Netherlands, Wallenberg in Sweden, Abegg in 
Switzerland. They are among the upper crust of 
modern capitalist business. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STATE-MONOPOLY 
CAPITALISM 

State-monopoly capitalism manifests itself in 
different ways depending on local conditions. In 
some states state control of the biggest enter- 
prises in key industries is its most salient feature, 
in others it expresses itself primarily in increased 
state intervention in economic affairs. 

The latter trend has been, on the whole, pre- 
valent in the development of state-monopoly ca- 
pitalism in the small countries. This is due to 
both the historical peculiarities of the formation 
of the economic structure of these countries and 
their special position in the modern capitalist 
world. The preservation of the outward forms of 
the old patriarchal order on which family firms 
are based; very carefully camouflaged property 
relations; the detailed planning of the financial 
magnates’ operations; the absence of sharp dis- 
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proportions in the distribution of the productive 
forces — all contributed towards establishing the 
right conditions for the development of private 
capitalist enterprises in these countries. There- 
fore attempts at state regulation of economic 
affairs in these countries have become the prin- 
cipal manifestation of the development of state- 
monopoly capitalism. 

The emergence and development of state pro- 
perty in the small countries took place in condi- 
tions which somewhat differed from those that 
obtained in most other continental European sta- 
tes. Almost all state-owned enterprises came into 
being long before the Second World War, whe- 
reas in the postwar years only a few institutions 
were set up in the sphere of credit and finance. 
For this reason the share of capital investments 
in state-controlled branches has remained rela- 
tively small throughout the postwar period (10 to 
15% in Sweden and the Benelux countries, and 
even less in Switzerland). This is an exceeding- 
ly small proportion compared with the other 
West European countries. 

The central role in the state regulation of the 
economic development of the small countries is 
played by measures in the sphere of credit and 
finance, and in recent years this regulation has 
begun to take the form of capitalist pro- 
gramming. 

The Netherlands was among the first of the 
West European states to carry out economic pro- 
gramming on a large scale. "‘The First Memoran- 
dum on the Industrialization of the Netherlands”, 
designed for five years, is dated 1948. Then two 
more programmes were adopted, the last one 
covering the 1963-70 period. The Dutch pro- 
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gramming practice is closely associated with the 
name of Prof. J. Tinbergen, a leading authority 
in this field. His model for economic programming 
is used for carrying out a number of state mea- 
sures not only in the Netherlands but in many 
other capitalist countries. Planning is now widely 
practiced in Sweden, Belgium and other small 
countries. 

In present-day capitalist Europe, Switzerland 
is, perhaps, the only country showing no parti- 
cular interest in “growth programmes” or pro- 
gramming, which, however, does not mean that 
there is no tendency towards increasing state 
intervention in economic development. Distinct 
measures of state regulation were adopted in 
1965-67, when ominous signs of inflation and 
general overheating of the economy had appea- 
red, on the horizon. The government then passed 
two resolutions providing for the working out 
and implementation, with the help of the Natio- 
nal Bank, of a number of measures to restrict cre- 
dit, the influx of foreign capital, and scale of 
building. 


EXPORT OF CAPITAL 

In his analysis of the export of capital as “one of 
the most essential economic bases of imperia- 
lism”, Lenin cited the opinions of two German 
bourgeois economists regarding states which 
could belong to the category of “creditor coun- 
tries”. According to Schilder, in the period that 
preceded the First World War there were five 
industrial states which were “definitely pronoun- 
ced creditor countries”: Britain, France, Germa- 
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ny, Belgium and Switzerland. The author did not 
include the Netherlands as he considered it ‘lit- 
tle industrialized”. But another German bour- 
geois economist, Sartorius von Waltershausen in- 
cluded Holland in this category and even refer- 
red to it as a model ‘rentier state’ ” ^ Consequen- 
tly, even in the early stage of imperialism there 
were three small West European countries among 
the principal exporters of capital 

Substantial changes have taken place in this 
group of states since the Second World War, in 
the epoch of developed imperialism. Their num- 
ber has increased by another small country, Swe- 
den. 

According to tentative estimates, in 1967, first 
place in the volume of investments abroad was 
held by Switzerland with $8,200 million, followed 
by Belgium with $4,500 million, the Netherlands 
with $4,200 million, and Sweden with $2,100 mil- 
lion. Only this group of small countries conducts 
external economic expansion on a considerable 
scale, whereas others (Austria, Finland, Norway, 
Denmark) act, for the most part, as spheres for 
the application of foreign capital. Their invest- 
ments abroad are infinitesimal. 

The structure and the direction of the export 
of capital by small advanced countries are deter- 
mined by the peculiarities of their historical de- 
velopment. Prior to the 1950s they exported pri- 
marily loan capital, which was needed by war- 
ravaged Europe for the purchase of commodities 
and equipment. In that period Switzerland and 
Sweden were virtually the only creditors on the 
European continent Later, they were joined by 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, VoL 22, pp. 277, 278. 
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Belgium and the Netherlands, whose economies 
had suffered comparatively little during the war. 
These countries are, today, as before, important 
exporters of loan capital. 

The second stage of the external economic ex- 
pansion of the small countries was closely conne- 
cted with the extension of the international ac- 
tivity of industrial monopolies, with the increase 
in specialization in the manufacture of high-qua- 
lity goods. At that time the largest companies 
transferred a considerable part of their assets to 
other countries. Huge investments were made in 
the establishment of foreign subsidiaries and the 
seizure of controlling interests in competitor 
firms. For instance, two-thirds of all foreign sub- 
sidiaries of Swedish companies were set up from 
the 1950s onwards. 

Until recently a large part of Dutch and Bel- 
gian investments was directed to overseas coloni- 
al possessions. The Swiss and Swedish monopo- 
lies, on the contrary, preferred to invest their ca- 
pital in industrially advanced countries. But of 
late a certain levelling off has taken place in this 
field. Having lost much of their investments in 
Indonesia, the Dutch monopolies started actively 
building up their capital in the United States and 
countries of Western Europe. Belgian invest- 
ments too are now directed primarily to indus- 
trially advanced countries. 


SPECIAL ROLE OF THE MONOPOLIES 
OF SMALL COUNTRIES 

The monopolies of small countries not only ex- 
port their capital on a large scale but carry out 
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important intermediary operations in transferr- 
ing assets from one country to another. For 
instance, one of the principal factors contributing 
to the growth of American investments in small 
countries was the establishment in Western 
Europe of two economic groupings. The Benelux 
countries were chosen as the base for penetration 
of the markets of the “Six”, while Switzerland 
played the same role with regard to the “Seven”. 
But the American monopolies also see another 
kind of “division of labour” for the small coun- 
tries. For the establishment of production firms 
the Americans prefer the Benelux countries, while 
Switzerland has obviously become the “manage- 
ment centre” of American economic operations 
in Europe. 

A large part of the foreign capital flowing into 
the small countries is designed for re-export. 
Intermediary operations are beginning to play an 
increasing role in the external economic activity 
of the monopolies of small countries. The invest- 
ment of “pseudonymous capital” has assumed the 
greatest proportion in Switzerland. This country 
has long served as a convenient receptacle for 
German “roving capital”. Large German invest- 
ments were made in Swiss holding companies 
whose sphere of activity extended to many capita- 
list countries. The services of Swiss monopolies 
were used by many German trusts, such as AEG, 
Siemens, Krupp and IG Farbenindustrie. More re- 
cently Swiss companies have been assisting Ameri- 
can corporations in penetrating the economy of 
Western Europe. 

In recent years the monopolies of small coun- 
tries have been performing especially important 
intermediary functions in the establishment of so- 
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called European companies. As the possibility of 
leading companies of the great industrial powers 
to come to agreement is always restricted by the 
ambitions of their leaders, the monopolies of 
small countries have assumed the role of media- 
tor. 

At the beginning of 1964 the first international 
company of the Common Market came into be- 
ing. It was Agfa-Gevaert, a German-Belgian 
film-manufacturing society. Its organizational 
structure is so complicated that it is impossible to 
tell, according to an English magazine, whether 
it is ‘‘more German” or “more Belgian” than 
each of its components was before, h 

A powerful international metallurgical complex 
sprang up when the Dutch Hoogovens united its 
interests with the West German Hoesch and Dort- 
mund-Horder Hiittenunion (the latter was Hoogo- 
ven’s subsidiary). In its case too the economists 
disagree as to whose capital predominates in it. 
This metallurgical union, the biggest in Western 
Europe, turns out about 9 million tons of steel 
annually. 

An opinion is frequently expressed in the capi- 
talist press that the earlier established Anglo- 
Dutch, Royal Dutch-Shell and Unilever served as 
prototypes of such “European companies”. In vo- 
lume of turnover they equal many leading Ameri- 
can corporations. 

The intermediary activity of the monopolies of 
small countries goes far beyond the bounds of 
economics. They often take the initiative in sett- 
ing up intemational associations which also wield 
considerable weight in world capitalist politics. 

^ The Times Review of Industry^ December 1967, p. 78. 
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Among these, mention can be made of the perma- 
nently functioning “International Finance Corpo- 
ration” known as the Bilderberg group. As it re- 
sulted from the fact that the political leaders of 
the capitalist world were also leaders of the finan- 
cial-industrial oligarchy, this unique organization, 
is called upon to bring pressure to bear upon go- 
vernments, to coordinate their actions which are 
aimed at preserving the capitalist system. Ano- 
ther, no less important objective is to smooth over 
inter-imperialist contradictions and differences 
and to rally the capitalist world. 

An important role in world capitalist economics 
and politics is played by the Bank for Internati- 
onal Settlements (BIS) in Basel in which partici- 
pate the central banks of eight leading West Euro- 
pean states (Britain, West Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
Sweden) and the United States, as well as cer- 
tain private monopoly associations. Its principal 
function is to accept gold and currency depo- 
sits from central banks and issue credits to 
them. ^ In addition, this bank is the biggest buyer 
of gold from goldmining countries. Once a month 
financiers from both sides of the Atlantic get to- 
gether in the quiet of the idyllic Swiss scenery 
to discuss, in a narrow circle, topical problems 
and the prospects of world currency policy. The 
proceedings and decisions of the “Basel Club” are 
usually off the record. 

The important financial participation of Swiss 
banks in the capital of the BIS, and the fact that 
all its operations are conducted through the Swiss 


^ 7 he Financial 7imes, January 1, 1965. 
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National Bank, enable the monopoly bourgeoisie 
of that country to exert considerable influence on 
the activities of the powerful “Basel Club”. 

If Si- 

Analyzing the imperialism of the small indust- 
rial countries of Western Europe, Lenin particu- 
larly stressed its multiformity and complexity. 
The monopoly bourgeoisie of these countries are 
not obedient satellites of the major capitalist 
powers. They operate with cunning skill and en- 
terprise managing from time to time to snatch 
choice morsels from under the very’' noses of the 
bourgeoisie of the great powers. In essence, the 
tactics of the monopolies of small countries boil 
down to working out and operating a carefully 
planned system of catering to the varied interests 
of the industrial and financial elite of the mo- 
dern capitalist world. 

In the initial stages of the development of im- 
perialism this consists largely in organizing first- 
class service to meet the personal requirements 
of the big bourgeoisie (Swiss tourism, Danish high 
quality milk and meat products, etc.). Today this 
service extends to the business activity of the mo- 
nopoly bourgeoisie with the small countries en- 
deavouring to create a widespread system for 
serving the specific economic requirements of the 
larger powers. The scope of their activity is ex- 
ceedingly broad, ranging from research and infor- 
mation to special intermediary operations connect- 
ed with the international movement of capital and 
the organization of overt and covert contacts bet- 
ween the financial magnates of different count- 
ries. The performance of these functions guaran- 
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tees high profits to the monopolies of small coun- 
tries and a secure place in the system of modern 
world capitalism. 


Australian Imperialism Yesterday 
and Today 

/. LEBEDEV 


PECULIARiriES OF DEVELOPMENr 

In Lenin’s works we find an analysis of the im- 
perialism which then existed in the British domi- 
nions. Referring to one of them, New Zealand, 
Lenin wrote that there existed “two trends of 
imperialism (fully compatible): 1) Great-Power 
imperialism (participation in the imperialism of 
Great Britain); 2) 'local imperialism " — its isola- 
tionism... exclusiveness.” ^ TTiis definition could 
be fully applied to the relationship between Bri- 
tish and Australian imperialism. 

The Australian bourgeoisie greatly benefited 
from its direct and indirect participation in the 
exploitation of the British colonial empire. As 
Lenin wrote, Britain deliberately strove to inte- 
rest Australia and the other dominions in taking 
part in the plundering of its colonies and depen- 
dencies.^ 

As an example of Australia’s active “participa- 


* Lenin. ColL Works, VoL S9, p. 532. 
^ Ibid., pp. 522, 562-563. 
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tion in the imperialism of Great Britain” we can 
mention the dispatch of Australian expeditionary 
troops to fight on Britain’s side in the 1881-85 war 
in the Sudan and in the Anglo-Boer war 
of 1899-1902.^ 

Australian imperialism, in Lenin’s opinion, had 
another aspect which distinguished it from other 
types of imperialism: the Australian ruling elite 
were the monopoly possessors of a vast territory. ^ 
Domination of a whole continent (with a territory 
of 7.7 million square kilometres) was bound to 
influence the development of monopoly capital in 
that country. 

Prior to the First World War capitalism on the 
Australian continent was still young and, in effect, 
an offshoot of British capitalism. ‘‘Capitalism in 
Australia is still quite youthful,” Lenin noted in 
1913. “The country is only just taking shape as an 
independent state.” ^ British capital held uncha- 
llenged sway over the economy of the dominion, 
which accounted for nearly one-fifth of British in- 
vestments in the empire. But its development as an 
“overseas continuation” of British capitalism en- 
abled Australian capitalism to enter the imperia- 
list stage when it was comparatively young. At 
the beginning of the century Australia already 
had (for those times) large monopolies in which 
British and Australian capital participated. 

But the economic base of the newly established 
monopoly capital of the dominion was weak. In 
1912 Australia had about 14,500 industrial estab- 
lishments (mostly small) employing a total of 


^ Lenin. Coll. ZJJorkSyYoL 39, p. 522. 
2 Lenin. Co//. Works, VoL 19, p. 216. 
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312,000 people. The population of the country did 
not exceed 4.6 million. ^ 

A boost to Australia’s economic development 
was given by the First World War, and the pe- 
riod of the Paris peace conference marked the 
first attempts of the Australian imperialists to act 
independently in the international arena. 
W. Hughes, the Prime Minister at that time work- 
ed hard but without success to have all the for- 
mer German colonies in the Pacific handed over 
to Australia (Australia received only mandates to 
former German New Guinea and Nauru Island). 

In the period between the two world wars Aus- 
tralia remained to a high degree, economically 
dependent on Great Britain. To be sure, the re- 
cognition, under the 1931 Statute of Westminster, 
of the independence of Australia, as of the other 
dominions, in domestic and foreign affairs, testi- 
fied to the increased strength of Australian im- 
perialism, but it still lacked sufficient strength to 
pursue an independent policy. All Australia’s ex- 
ternal contacts were controlled by Britain. 

The Second World War proved a turning po- 
int in the development of Australian imperialism. 
It gave an impetus to its economic growth. Accor- 
ding to some estimates, Australia’s industrial 
progress in the war years equalled 15 to 20 years 
of peacetime development. National capital grew 
stronger, gaining considerable ground on British 
capital in some branches (American capital play- 
ed an insignificant role in the Australian economy 
at that time). 

Britain’s serious defeats by Japan in the war 


I Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Canberra. 1968, pp. 1262, 1259. 
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in the Far East led to the re-orientation of Aus- 
tralian imperialism from Britain to the United 
States. 

At the very height of the war the Australian 
government took a step that eliminated the last ve- 
stiges of the country’s political dependence on 
Great Britain. In 1942, on its proposal, the Aus- 
tralian parliament ratified the Statute of West- 
minster, an act which Australia had long refrai- 
ned from. The country ridded itself of British 
‘‘patronage” in foreign affairs, established direct 
diplomatic relations with a number of countries, 
and began to act independently in the internati- 
onal arena. 


C0NCEN7RAri0N OF PRODUCTION 
AND CAPITAL 

In the postwar years the economic base of Aus- 
tralian imperialism has expanded considerably. 
The economy has been developing at a compara- 
tively rapid rate. Australia has turned from an 
argarian into a developed industrial agrarian 
country. With a population of 12 million, in 
1967-68 the gross national product of Australia 
exceeded $A24,000 million,^ equalling approxima- 
tely one-fifth of the GNP of Japan. In gross indus- 
trial output Australia has, since the beginning of 
the 1960s firmly occupied 8th place in the capi- 
talist world, right after Canada. 

Rapid progress has been made in the iron-and- 
steel, and non-ferrous metals industries, me- 
chanical engineering (especially automobile ma- 


1 The Sunday Times, September 15, 1968. 
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nufacture), oil refining and chemicals. In 1967-68 
Australia produced 5.2 million tons of pig iron, 
6,3 million tons of steel, 37 million tons of coal, 23 
million tons of brown coal, and 44,400 million 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. ^ 

The concentration of production and capital has 
also speeded up. Today Australia ranks among the 
first in the capitalist world in degree of concentra- 
tion of capital. 

In 1966-67, 278 large enterprises employing 
more than 500 persons each had a total of 319,000 
wage and salaried workers, i.e., more than a quar- 
ter of the labour force in the manufacturing in- 
dustry (the total number of enterprises in manu- 
facturing was 62,500 and that of employees, 
1,318,000). Of this number, more than 190,000 
worked in 91 enterprises each employing more 
than 1,000 people. ^ 

As a result of the concentration of production 
and capital, approximately twenty monopolies 
(purely Australian or subsidiaries of British or 
American monopolies) virtually control the en- 
tire economy of the country. Some Australian mo- 
nopolies and monopoly groups are as powerful 
as their Japanese and West European competitors. 

The largest Australian monopoly. Broken Hill 
Proprietary (BHP), is much stronger than all the 
other industrial companies, whether Australian 
or foreign-owned. Its assets are double those of 
the runner-up, Imperial Chemical Industries of 
Australia and New Zealand, which is controlled 


^ Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, No. 270, 
1968, pp. S3, 34. 

^ Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 

p. 1080. 
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by the British IGI, and the second-biggest Aus- 
tralian-owned monopoly Colonial Sugar Refoing 
(CSR). ^ In 1967 BHP, with assets of $1,346 mil- 
lion, employed niore than 52,000 workers. It 
ranks Slst on the list of 200 largest non -American 
industrial companies (GSR is 85th). ^ In 1968 the 
market value of its shares exceeded |A6,000 mil- 
lion. ^ In 1967-68 it netted $52.4 million, ^ the 
largest profits ever gained by an Australian com- 
pany. In addition to owning the entire iron-and- 
steel industry of the country, BHP has its own 
merchant marine and large shipyards which main- 
ly concentrate on building ore carriers with a 
displacement of up to 70,000 tons. 

In the last two or three years BHP has actively 
participated in the fight for control of re- 
cently-discovered rich iron ore and oil de- 
posits. Mount Newman company, in which 
BHP has 30% of the shares and GSR 20%, 
has started working the country’s biggest pro- 
ved iron ore deposit in Western Australia 
whose reserves exceed 1,000 million tons. 
About 25 % of its shares are held by the 
large US monopoly American Metal Climax and 
the rest, by the Japanese Mitsui and Ito Monopo- 
lies (10%), the British Selection Trust, and some 
Australian companies. Mount Newman has recei- 
ved a contract for the delivery to Japanese steel 
companies over a period of 15 years of 146 mil- 
lion tons of ore to the value of more than $A1,200 
million. In addition, in the next ten years it will 


^ See The Times, “500 Leading CompaEies in Britain and 
Overseas. 1968-69.” London, 1968, p. 49, 

2 Fortune, August 15, 1969, pp. 107, 108. 

3 Tribune, July 17, 1968. 

^ Fortune, August 15, 1969, p. 107. 
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supply 70 million tons to Australian iron and 
steel makers, that is, to enterprises belonging to 
this same BHP. ‘ Deliveries to Japan have already 
started. 

Colonial Sugar Refining (assets: more than $510 
million) fully controls sugar manufacture and 
trade in Australia and New Zealand, holds firm 
positions in the building materials, chemical, and 
extractive industries. Its enterprises in Austra- 
lia employ more than 12,000 people. This mono- 
poly has also gained control of all sugar produc- 
tion in Fiji, on which the island’s economy is based. 
Here CSR enterprises employ about 20,000 
workers. In addition, about 13,000 local sugar 
cane growers are dependent on CSR. ^ As a mat- 
ter of fact, CSR controls the entire economy of this 
British colony with its population of half a mil- 
lion. Its net profit in 1967-68 topped $17 million. 

Thousands of wage and salaried workers are 
employed in enterprises belonging to other “pure- 
ly” Australian monopolies. For example, about 
15,000 people work for Australian Consolidated 
Industries and over 5,000, for Australian Paper 
Manufacturers. 

Among the other biggest monopolies are Gene- 
ral Motors-Holden (a subsidiary of the American 
giant), which controls a large part of the automo- 
bile industry, and Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia and New Zealand, which dominates 
the chemical industry. The assets of each roughly 
equal those of Colonial Sugar Refining. 

Banking is controlled by six commercial banks. 


^ "Time, July 4, 1969, p. 56. 

2 Pacific Islands Year Book and Who's Who. Sidney, 
1963, p. 257. 
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At the time of writing, two mergers are being 
planned. These would combine the Bank of New 
South Wales with the Commercial Bank of Aus- 
tralia, and the National Bank of Australasia with 
the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney. Of 
the six banks mentioned above, these are the four 
biggest. If this happens there will be two banking 
groups with assets of more than $A4,000 million 
and 2,000 million respectively, ^ and the number 
of leading banks will be reduced to four. 

A specific feature of Australia is the existence 
of powerful agricultural monopolies. In the degree 
of monopoly in agriculture, Australia may well 
lead the field in the capitalist world. At any rate, 
Elder Smith Goldbrough Mort-Dalgety and New 
Zealand Land with assets in the region of 
200 million dollars is regarded as the world’s 
largest agricultural monopoly. ^ Several agricul- 
tural monopolies rank among the leaders in 
the Australian economy. 

There are four principal groups of Australian 
finance capital which have formed round the in- 
dustrial and agricultural monopolies and the 
banks. 

The principal one, the Melbourne group, is 
centred round BHP and is headed by the family 
of financial and industrial magnates — the Darl- 
ings. This, “the most powerful and aggressive mo- 
nopoly group in Australia,” ^ is followed by the 
Sydney group whose leading members are the 
Bank of New South Wales, Colonial Sugar Refin- 


^ 7 he Times, January 3, 1969. 

^ The Economist, 30, 1964, p, lOOO. 

3 E. W. Campbell. The 60 Families Who Own Auslralm. 
Sydney, 1963, p. 32. 
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ing, and the Commercial Bank of Australia. It is 
headed by the Knox and Fairfax families. The 
third one, Collins House, unites some large 
monopolies in the extractive and non-ferrous 
metals industries (it is so called after Collins 
Street in Melbourne where some of these mo- 
nopolies have their offices). There the Baillieu 
family dominates. The Adelaide group, led 
by the Bank of Adelaide, is much weaker 
than the other three. It is closely con- 
nected with the agricultural monopolies. The 
total assets of the industrial, agricultural, com- 
mercial and other companies controlled by these 
four groups run into many thousands of millions 
of dollars. 

A strong “purely Australian” financial oligar- 
chy has become established. About fifty families 
make up the titled aristocracy of Big Business 
which dominates the economy and exerts decisive 
influence on the country’s policies. 

Australia’s postwar economic development has 
been characterized by a tremendous influx of pri- 
vate foreign capital which, according to a state- 
ment made in February 1969 by W. McMahon, 
the Treasurer, totalled roughly $A7, 000 million 
in twenty years beginning with 1947. ^ More than 
half of it came from Britain and about one-third, 
from the United States and Canada. In 1967/68 
and 1968/69 the annual influx reached a record 
level of more than $A1,000 million.^ In recent, 
years much more capital has been imported from 
the United States than from Britain. 

Direct US investments in Australia are today 

^ The Financial Times , Febraary 25, 1969. 

^ Quarterly Economic Reviews, Australia, 1:^0. S, 1968, 
p. 13. 
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greater than in the whole of Africa (1967: $2,354 
million in Australia and $2,277 million in Afri- 
ca). ^ 

Latterly increasing amounts of capital have 
been pouring in from Japan as well as from West 
Germany, France, Switzerland and other West 
European countries. The fifth continent has become 
one of the most important spheres of investment 
for the monopolies of advanced capitalist coun- 
tries. 

Whole sectors of the Australian economy, in- 
cluding car manufacture, chemicals, oil refining, 
and ore mining, are controlled by foreign (pre- 
dominantly British and American) capital. Ac- 
cording to some estimates, about one-third of the 
entire manufacturing Industry and approximately 
half of the extractive industry are in the hands 
of foreign companies. If the influx of capital re- 
mains at its current level, some economists be- 
lieve that by 1975 more than half of the Australian 
economy will find itself under foreign control. ^ 
Consolidation of the position of foreign capital 
will threaten the country’s economic indepen- 
dence. 

Nevertheless one should not overestimate the 
influence of foreign capital on postwar Australia. 
“Purely Australian” monopolies have grown con- 
siderably stronger. Today the relationship bet- 
ween Australian capitalism and its British, Ame- 
rican or Japanese counterparts differs substanti- 
ally from its former relationship with British 
capitalism. Despite the expansion of the^ positions 
of foreign capital, Australian monopolies retain 


^ Survey of Current Business, October 1968, p. 24. 
2 Jndustriekurier, March IS, 1969. 
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control over most of the economy. The degree of 
foreign control in the Australian economy is ap- 
proximately half what it is in Canada. The sup- 
port local capital receives from the state is a tre- 
mendous help in strengthening its position. 

Foreign monopolies can make huge profits in 
Australia only with the consent and assistance of 
local capitalists. Characterizing the relationships 
between Russian and foreign capitalists, Lenin 
pointed out that “unless they were helped in every 
way by Russian capitalists, they would have been 
unable to operate in Russia at all. One good turn 
deserves another. American, British and German 
capitalists rake in profits with the help of Russian 
capitalists, who get quite a big share.” ^ This ap- 
plies in large measure to the cooperation between 
Australian and forei.2:n capital. 

Of late the Australian capitalists have been de- 
manding a bigger share. Relying on the support 
of the state, they very firmly insist on a greater 
share of the vast profits of foreign companies. The 
continued influx of foreign capital further heigh- 
tens the competition between local and foreign 
monopolies, and aggravates inter-imperialist ri- 
valries. 


MONOPOLY OVER A CONriKENT\ 

Australian imperialism enjoys an important dis- 
tinction and advantage over other medium-sized 
or small imperialist countries such as the Nether- 
lands or Belgium in its control over a whole con- 
tinent with vast natural resources. The influence 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 18 , p. 130 . 
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it wields in the economic and political policies of 
the imperialist powers is largely due to this fac- 
tor. Possession of an untapped continent has al- 
ways been the principal asset of Australian capi- 
talism but it is only now becoming clear how 
great this asset really is. 

In the past five years a number of mineral de- 
posits of world importance, among them those of 
iron ore, bauxites, coal and nickel, have been 
found in Australia. At present high-grade iron ore 
reserves are estimated at 20,000 million tons 
(among the largest in the world), and those of 
bauxites, at 2,000 million tons (more than one- 
third of all known reserves in the capitalist world; 
some put them at more than 4,000 million tons); 
coal 25,000 million tons; phosphates 1,500 mil- 
lion tons. In addition to the colossal resources, of 
lead, zinc and copper are the newly- discovered 
nickel deposits (approximately 100 million tons). 
Large oil deposits have also been discovered, dis- 
proving the prevalent opinion that the fifth con- 
tinent has no oil of its own. Already Australia has 
been called “Texas Down Under’’ (i.e. in the sou- 
thern hemisphere). ^ And Industriekurier, organ 
of the West German monopolists, noted that 
“considering its raw material potential, present- 
day Australia is perhaps the richest country in 
the world.” ^ 

A struggle unprecedented in the country’s his- 
tory, has started over control of the newly dis- 
covered mineral deposits. The combatants include 
such giant ore mining monopolies as British Rio 
Tinto-Zinc, American Kaiser Steel Corporation, 


^ The Economist, April 6, 1968, p. 59. 
2 Industriekurier, March 13, 1969. 
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Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Utah Construc- 
tion and Mining, Aluminum Company of America 
and American Metal Climax (AMAX), the 
French Pechiney, the Japanese Mitsui and Mitsu- 
bishi, as well as the Australian BHP, CSR, and 
others. A large part of the broad flow of foreign 
capital is being directed towards the working of 
these deposits. 

One of the most important consequences of the 
mineral “boom” is the consolidation of Austra- 
lia’s economic ties with Japan and the growth of 
its dependence on the Japanese market. Today 
the prospects for utilizing these great natural re- 
sources depend in no small measure on the pros- 
pects of the Japanese market, which tops the list 
of potential buyers of iron ore, bauxites and 
other raw materials from the American, British, 
Australian and other monopolies engaged in the 
development of Australia’s mineral wealth. Spe- 
cifically, contracts have already been signed for 
the delivery to Japan, within the next 15 to 20 
years, of more than 360 million tons of Australian 
iron ore and almost $A4,000 million worth of iron 
ore. ^ According to Japanese estimates, by 1975 
deliveries from Australia will be meeting at least 
40% of the requirements of the Japanese iron- 
and-steel industry. ^ 

In January 1969 a contract was concluded in 
Tokyo providing for the delivery, in the course of 
13 years, of 85 million tons of coking coal to a to- 
tal sum of about $A1,000 million. It is the largest 
contract in the history of the capitalist coal min- 


^ Based on The Financial Times, May 14, 1969. 
2 The Times, May 2, 1969. 
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mg industry. The coal will be mined at a deposit 
in Queensland and worked jointly by the Ameri- 
can Utah Development Company and the Japa- 
nese Mitsubishi. ^ Queensland is reported to be on 
the way to becoming the chief supplier of coking 
coal to Japan. 

The Japanese monopolies generally regard 
Australia as the main raw material base for their 
future development. They import not only Aus- 
tralian minerals but also agricultural raw mate- 
rials, first and foremost, wool. Out of the 803,000 
tons of wool produced in Australia in 1967/68, 
36% was exported to Japan and only 10% to Bri- 
tain, once the biggest consumer of Australian 
wool. 

Japan holds a firm first place in Australian ex- 
ports, with 21.1% of the total, or $A642 million, 
in 1967/68 (Britain’s share was 13.8% and that of 
the United States, 13.2%). It should be noted that 
in 1950 Britain accounted for almost 40% and 
Japan, for only 4 % of Australian exports. 

The ■ growing economic contacts between 
Australia and Japan are being closely watched 
by Western economists and the press. At the 
beginning of 1965, discussing the possible im- 
plications of the first iron ore contracts, the Brit- 
ish journal New Commonwealth expressed the 
view that the further development of Aus- 
tralia’s trade with Japan was something more 
than mere financial deals. It was, in fact, the 
beginning of the economic integration of these 
two countries. In all likelihood, the journal stres- 
sed, Japan was taking over the role which Brit- 
ain had been playing in the Australian economy 


^ 7}ie Financial Times, January 1, 1969. 
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for so many years. ^ The French Le Monde was 
of the same opinion: ‘Tn the sphere of trade, 
Japan has truly become for Australia the suc- 
cessor to the very same Britain which is now 
knocking at the door of Europe.” ^ 

What is now actually taking place is the for- 
mation of a “Japan- Australia” economic complex 
in which Australia plays primarily the role of 
supplier of raw materials and market for the 
Japanese industry. Some features of it are re- 
miniscent of the former “Britain- Australia” com- 
plex which, incidentally, greatly contributed to 
the consolidation of British imperialism prior 
to the Second World War, 

But it would be simplifying things to regard 
the growing economic cooperation between Ja- 
pan and Australia as a repetition of the same 
kind of economic relations that existed for many 
decades between Australia and Britain. Austra- 
lian imperialism is far from what it was before 
the Second World War. Today the economy of 
the country is comparatively independent. 
Australian imperialism feels more confident in 
its relations with Japan, hoping to find in it a 
new partner and not a new patron. 

The monopolies interested in stronger links 
with Japan are calling for Japanese- Australian 
“partnership”. They favour not only further 
extension of trade with Japan but also partner- 
ship of Japanese capital in developing the natu- 
ral resources of the continent and establishment 
of joint companies, “Japanese-Australian de- 


^ New Commonwealth February 1965, p. 73. 
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velopment” of Southeast Asia and Oceania 
(including New Zealand and New Guinea). 

A circumstance of exceptional importance 
bearing on the development of Australian- Ja- 
panese economic cooperation, which is based pri- 
marily on the current re-orientation of the Ja- 
panese monopolies to the raw material resources 
of the fifth continent, is that a large part of these 
resources is US-controlled. In fact, we are wit- 
nessing the growth of Japan s dependence, as 
far as raw materials are concerned on American 
monopolies. 

Within the framework of this complex inter- 
twining of Japanese, American and Australian 
interests, the Australian monopolies possess am- 
ple possibilities for playing on the contradictions 
between their powerful “partners”, and are doing 
so not without success. 

What is taking place now is unscrupulous 
plunder by foreign monopolies of the mineral 
wealth of the continent, with the domestic mo- 
nopolies doing what they can to get their share. 
At the same time the Australian capitalists are 
seeking to keep hold of their “monopoly over the 
continent”, which they fractionally forgo in fa- 
vour of the competitors only in the hope of be- 
ing comfortably recompensed. 

Australia’s rulers intend to accelerate the 
reclamation of the continent with the help of 
state-monopoly methods. There is rapid increase 
in state allocations for “development projects” 
(construction of electric power stations and ir- 
rigation installations, development of the trans- 
port network, etc.). A form of state-monopoly 
stimulation of economic growth characteristic of 
Australia is encouragement of mass immigration, 
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with the state defraying a large part of the tra- 
veiling and settlement expenses. About 2.5 mil- 
lion people have come to settle in Australia since 
the war. The Ministry for ' Immigration expects 
that before the end of the century Australia will 
have received at least 8 million more immig- 
rants. 

The activities of Australian monopoly capital 
are not confined within the bounds of ‘hts own” 
continent. Australia is the biggest colonial po- 
v/er in Oceania. Its colony, Papua, and trustee- 
ship New Guinea (the Australian imperialists 
regard the entire Papua-New Guinea territory 
as a colony ) are inhabited by more than 2.2 
million people. The total area of Papua and New 
Guinea is 475,000 square kilometres. Australian 
monopolies are also the principal exploiters of 
the British colonies of Fiji and the Solomon 
Islands, of the New Hebrides under Anglo- 
French condominium, and of many other colonial 
territories in Oceania. 

Australian imperialism inherited, as it were, 
some colonial characteristics from British impe- 
rialism during the period when it was a “branch” 
of the latter (characteristically, Australia “recei- 
ved” its first colony, Papua, in 1906 from Bri- 
tain), and it has largely retained them to this 
day. 

Direct exploitation of colonies (as distinct 
from indirect participation in the exploitation of 
the British colonial empire) has never been so 
important to Australian imperialism as to the 
imperialists of Britain, France, Belgium or the 
Netherlands but there are no grounds to underes- 
timate its importance either. Colonial Sugar 
Refining, for instance, has grown on the pluii- 
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der of Australian and British colonies in Ocea- 
nia, on the ruthless exploitation of their popula- 
tioii. Two large Australian monopolies, Burns 
Philp and W. R. Carpenter, dominate the eco- 
nomy of Papua and New Guinea and hold firm 
positions in the economy of Western and Eastern 
Samoa, Fiji, New Hebrides and some other 
islands. 

The Australian colonialists not only stub- 
bornly refuse to grant independence to the peop- 
les of Papua-New Guinea, but work actively 
to prevent elimination of colonialism in Oceania 
altogether. Australian imperialism is the leading 
colonialist force in that region of the world. 

A ^^MIDDLE^ IMPERIALISr POWER 

After the war Australian imperialism actively 
joined in the inter-imperialist struggle for 
spheres of economic and political influence as 
an appreciable independent force. It is indica- 
tive that of late the Western press increasingly 
refers to Australia as a “middle power’', whereas 
throughout the first two postwar decades it 
figured as a “small power”. 

Australian imperialism is pressing for recog- 
nition of its “special role” in Southeast Asia and 
Oceania. Relying on the increased economic po- 
wer of the country, the Australian monopolies 
are out for domination of the economy of the 
region. They have already seized important po- 
sitions there and made comparatively large 
investments. 

As for Oceania proper (including New Zea- 
land), Australian imperialism regards it, in per- 
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spective, as a sphere of its exclusive influence. 
Out of the total sum of Australian foreign invest- 
ments, estimated at $A187 million in 1967, New 
Zealand accounted for $A82 million. ^ The 
Australian monopolies have far-reaching plans 
for Australian and New Zealand economic (and 
political) integration with New Zealand as the 
junior partner. It is indicative that during his 
visit to Wellington early in 1968 the Australian 
Prime Minister, John Gorton, had to deny pu- 
blicly rumours, persistently bandied about in the 
press, that New Zealand would be invited to 
join the Commonwealth of Australia as a se- 
venth state. ^ 

Australian imperialism is also bent on exten- 
ding its political influence in Southeast Asia. 
That is one of the major reasons behind Aus- 
tralia’s complicity in the Vietnamese war. 

The Australian government’s decision, an- 
nounced in February 1969, to keep its troops in 
Malaysia and Singapore after Britain’s with- 
drawal in 1971 testifies to Australia’s intention to 
continue ‘‘to play a role” in Southeast Asia even 
after the contemplated '‘departure” of Britain and 
the possible "departure” of the United States. 

To back up their ambitious plans in that re- 
gion, Australian imperialists have set about tur- 
ning the country into an independent military 
force. In the 1968/69 budget Australia’s military 
expenditures reached a postwar record of $A1,217 
million — and the question of nuclear weapons 
remains on the agenda. According to press re- 


^ Australia in Facts and Figures, No. 99, 1968, p. 40. 
2 Fhe Financial Times, April B, 1968. 
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ports, the possibility of equipping the armed for- 
ces with nuclear weapons was discussed during 
the consideration of “defence” plans in govern- 
ment circles in the middle of 1968* Australian 
papers reported at that time that the Gorton 
government was^ sounding world public opinion 
as to whether it was “right and proper” for 
Australia to have its own nuclear weapons. In 
October 1968 Minister for Defence, Fairhall, 
made a broad hint to the effect that the security 
of the country could come to depend on fissionable 
materials produced by Australian nuclear reac- 
tors. 

Australian imperialism is certainly well aware 
of its limited strength and potentialities, and it 
is trying to achieve its objectives in Southeast 
Asia and Oceania with the aid of American, 
British and, latterly, Japanese imperialism. 

Throughout the postwar period Australian 
foreign policy has been based on alliance with 
the United States, to which it is tied through the 
ANZUS and SEATO military blocs. Of late 
the United States has been trying to reanimate 
and consolidate ANZUS, of which New Zealand 
is also a member, so as to shore up its weaken- 
ing positions in Southeast Asia and the South- 
west Pacific. It was stressed in the US press, in 
connection with the Nixon — Gorton talks in May 
1969, that the United States was anxious to har- 
den “the US partnership with Australia”, ^ 

The current political rapprochement ^ between 
Australia and Japan is very characteristic. Ja- 


^ See, for instance, US News Sc World Report, May 19, 
1969. 
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panese rulers are playing for high stakes in this 
'"cooperation” hoping for Australia’s junior part- 
nership” in the political blocs being planned in 
Tokyo. During his visit to Canberra in October 
1967 Prime Minister Sato, declared that the two 
countries were steering towards the same goals 
in their foreign policy, and expressed hope that, 
as they are the most advanced countries in Asia 
and the Pacific, they would cooperate in the 
attainment of these goals. The Australian and 
foreign press has been making increasing re- 
ferences to a "Japanese-Australian duet” in Asian 
and Pacific affairs. It is noted, among other 
things, that possibilities for coordinating policies 
in Asia were discussed during the visit of Aust- 
ralia’s Minister for External Affairs, Freeth, to 
Tokyo in the summer of 1969. 

In some ways the development of Australian 
imperialism resembles the history of another 
young imperialism, that of Canada. This is due 
above all to the similarity of their origin (which, 
of course, does not rule out substantial distin- 
ctions). Australia’s place in the economic and 
political set-up of modern imperialism too is to 
a certain degree comparable to the place oc- 
cupied by Canada. 

In either instance there is a mature national 
imperialism, a capitalist state with a highly de- 
veloped economy and its own financial oligarchy, 
but not wholly independent of the main impe- 
rialist powers above all the United States. At 
the same time, both Australian and Canadian 
imperialisms play an increasingly independent 
role in the economics and politics of the impe- 
rialist camp. 
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Lenin on Japanese innperialism 
and Japan Today 


E. LEONTYEVA 


It is only one hundred years since Ja- 
pan took the road of capitalism and w'as trans- 
formed into the capitalist’s world second indust- 
rial power. This process took a decisive turn af- 
ter the Second World War, when Japan left 
far behind all the other advanced capitalist 
countries in economic growth-rates. 

Assessing the balance of forces in the capitalist 
world on the eve of the First World War, Lenin 
mentioned Japan as belonging to the ?iew im- 
perialist powers and counted it along with Ger- 
many, as one of the young countries making 
extraordinarily fast progress. ^ However, despite 
its rapid development, at the beginning of this 
century, Japan still lagged far behind the ‘‘old” 
capitalist countries in the scale and technical 
level of industry, in the degree of concentration 
of production and capital, and the maturity and 
power of financial groups. For this reason, in 
his definition of the five principal economic 
areas of the world, Lenin put Japan in the East 
Asian division “where capitalism is little deve- 
loped.” ^ 


^ Lenin. Coll Works, Vol. 22, pp. 259, 274. 
2 /5iU, p. 273. 
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rRAMSITION ro A NEW ORDER 


At that time vestiges of feudal relationships still 
played a distinct role in Japan’s economic and 
political affairs. The young monopoly bourgeoisie 
shared power with the landowner class. The urban 
rich were interested in using pre-capitalist forms 
of exploitation of the working class and hence in 
preserving the survivals of the feudal system 
in the villages. The limitations of the domestic 
market impelled the Japanese monopolies to 
expand their operations abroad. 

Japan’s first independent steps as an imperial- 
ist power took the form of armed aggression: 
the Japanese-Chinese war of 1894-1895, parti- 
cipation in quelling the I Ho T’uan uprising 
in China in 1901, the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-05. But the Japanese monopolies’ oppor- 
tunities to join the economic struggle for seizure 
and redistribution of markets were limited. Ja- 
panese monopoly capital relied for support on 
the military power of the landowner-bourgeois 
state and concentrated on a policy of military 
adventures. Lenin observed the similarity be- 
tween Japanese and Russian imperialism, the fea- 
tures in common which make it possible to apply 
to Japanese imperialism Lenin’s definition of the 
‘‘ ‘bureaucratic’ regime” of tsarist Russia “with 
its vast self-sufficiency and independence” based 
on a coalition of the new, monopoly bourgeoisie 
and the moribund but still strong class of landow- 
ners. ^ “In Japan and Russia the monopoly of 
military power. . . or special facilities for rob- 
bing minority nationalities. . . partly supplements. 


^ Lenin. Co/Z. Works, Vol. 17, p. 390. 
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partly takes the place of, the monopoly of mo- 
dern, up-to-date finance capital.” ^ 

During the First World War, Lenin wrote, 
Japan “gained a great deal by keeping out of 
the European-American conflict and by seizing 
the enormous Asian continent”. ^ But in a situa- 
tion characterized by the domination of the finan- 
ce capital of a “handful of the richest states”, 
Japan remained in a back seat. The successes of 
its imperialist policy of conquest (Korea, Taiwan, 
a part of Manchuria) were facilitated by the 
remoteness of the Far East from the main cent- 
res of world capitalism. Japan's expansion was 
confined within comparatively narrow bounds. 
As Lenin commented “though Japan was able 
to plunder the East, the Asian countries, she can- 
not constitute an independent financial and mili- 
tary force without support from another country”.^ 

In the period between the two world wars 
growth of a large-scale machine industry and 
stepped-up concentration of production and ca- 
pital brought about a major change in the balan- 
ce of forces within Japan’s ruling elite in favour 
of the monopoly bourgeoisie. The extremely low 
colonial level of wages of the Japanese workers 
facilitated the expansion of the Japanese mono- 
polies in foreign trade in the 1920s, enabling 
them successfully to compete with West European 
industry. A large part of the accumulation was 
used, with direct participation of the state, for 
the export of capital, consolidation of the posi- 


1 Lmin, Coll Works, Vol. 23, p. 116. 

2 Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 217. 

3 Lenin. ColL Works, Vol. 31, p. 226. 
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tions seized in China and Korea, and prepara- 
tions for new wars of aggression. 

After the occupation of Manchuria (1931) and 
especially after the attack on China (1937) the 
political system by which the monopoly bour- 
geoisie and landowners ruled acquired obvious 
traits of a military fascist dictatorship. The state 
apparatus was geared to making every effort to 
mobilize the economy for a major war, which 
was a particularly ruthless policy in view of the 
fact that Japan’s military and economic potential 
was far behind that of the United States. 

The Second World War, which put a tremen- 
dous strain on the strength and material resour- 
ces of Japan, played havoc with the economy 
and caused untold suffering to the working people. 
The capitulation marked the collapse of the 
entire military-feudal and military-bureaucratic 
system with which the monopoly bourgeoisie had 
ruled for three quarters of a century. Japanese 
imperialism lost its colonial possessions, foreign 
investments, spheres of influence in Asia, the 
entire network of external economic contacts. 
The imperial army was disbanded which remov- 
ed the ground from under the feet of the ruling 
military clique. Japan’s defeat in the war eli- 
minated its monopoly of military force in the Far 
East and the “special facilities” it enjoyed for 
robbing its neighbours, i. e., the conditions which 
had in some measure compensated for the insuf- 
ficient productive and financial power of the 
Japanese monopolies. Tremendously important 
for the further development of Japanese mono- 
poly capital was the fact that the world balance 
of forces had changed radically under the impact 
of the successes of socialism, under the emer- 
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gence and development of the socialist world 
system, the growth of the working-class and 
democratic movements, the collapse of colonia- 
lism, the formation of a large family of young 
national states, and the growing national-libera- 
tion, movements. 

During the military occupation of Japan a 
number of reforms were carried out. These were 
put into effect during a situation of economic 
chaos and political crisis, when the United States 
changed its policy on Japan’s future and decided 
instead of weakening it to convert it into the 
principal bastion of anti -communism in the Far 
East, into a base in the drive for domination in 
the Pacific. The American occupation authorities 
and the Japanese rulers regarded it as their direct 
task to bolster up the tottering foundations of 
bourgeois society and “normalize” conditions for 
the functioning of a capitalist economy. Natural- 
ly, the Western principles on which capitalist 
enterprise and the corresponding socio-political 
standards are based were used by the occupation 
authorities as a model. The methods by which 
the old ruling clique had kept itself in power 
were so far removed from these standards, and 
so discredited by the defeat in the war, that the 
postwar reforms in many respects amounted to 
a bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

The agrarian reform of 1946 undermined land- 
lordism and led to the emergence of a numerous 
stratum of peasants property owners .who up to 
now constitute the mass base of the ruling party. 
With the abolition of privileges, the landlord 
class dissolved in the bourgeoisie. Thus the social 
structure of society changed. 

The new labour legislation necessitated the 
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substitution of the prevalent pre-capitalist me- 
thods of exploitation in industry with methods 
more suitable to monopoly capitalism. The increa- 
sed resistance of the working class led to the 
passing of laws establishing normal working 
hours. A powerful trade union movement, legali- 
zed in 1946-47, became an integral element of 
the socio-political life of the country. The chan- 
ged balance in class forces and the need to elimi- 
nate the technical lag due to the new conditions 
of the world market, compelled monopoly capital 
to embark on massive renovation and expansion 
of industry. The establishment and renovation 
of production facilities — a process which develop- 
ed on a tremendous scale — rapidly expanded 
the horizons of the domestic market for producer 
goods. The changes in the structure of society 
and in the social atmosphere created certain con- 
ditions encouraging the growth of internal con- 
sumer demand. 

The postwar '‘decartelization” (1947-1948) 
eliminated the main holding companies of the 
financial groups (zaibatsu) and placed mergers 
and cartel agreements under definite state cont- 
rol. These measures hastened the replacement 
of the old organizational forms of monopoly 
which did not conform to the demands of mo- 
dern large-scale industry by a new structure of 
monopoly capital. 

Of tremendous importance for the development 
of the Japanese economy in the 1950s and 1960s 
was the fact that the scientific and technological 
revolution greatly intensified the trend, charac- 
teristic of the last stage of capitalism, towards a 
certain levelling off in the capitalist world, tow- 
ards the equalization of “the economic and living 
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conditions in different countries. . . as a result of 
the pressure of large-scale industry, exchange and 
jEnance capital”. ^ The postwar readjustment 
brought Japanese imperialism nearer to the 
classical type, transforming it into a species of 
the universal model of highly-developed state- 
monopoly capitalism. Its characteristic features 
became great flexibility in adapting itself to new 
conditions in the capitalist world economy and a 
high degree of consolidation of forces of the 
monopoly bourgeoisie in economic competition 
with West European and American imperialism. 


SPECIAL ASPECTS OP INDUSTRIAL 
CONCENTRATION 

Branches with a low organic composition of 
capital prevailed in the industry of prewar Japan. 
Large-scale business activity, which comprised, 
together with trading and banking monopolies, 
the core of the zaibatsu, had a narrow basis in 
a limited number of types of production. The 
preponderance of small-scale commodity produc- 
tion — the consequences of the weakness of Ja- 
panese capitalism — determined the peculiarities 
of the process of concentration in the postwar 
period as well. This, however, did not prevent 
this process from developing according to the 
general pattern of monopoly capitalism. “The 
facts show,” Lenin wrote, “that differences bet- 
ween capitalist countries... only give rise to 
insignificant variations in the form of monopolies 
or in the moment of their appearance; and that 


^ Lmin. Coll Works, Vol. 22, p. 259. 
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the rise of monopolies, as the result of the con- 
centration of production, is a general and fun- 
damental law of the present stage of develop- 
ment of capitalism.” ^ 

Since the beginning of the 1 950s industrial 
output in Japan has risen 9.5-fold and the num- 
ber of wage workers, 2.5-fold. The structure of 
industry has come to be characterized by bran- 
ches based on large-scale machine production, 
such as general, transport and electrical engine- 
ering, metallurgy and the production of chemicals 
and synthetic fibre and resins. It is a fact that 
even in 1966 large enterprises with more than 
500 employees each, accounted for 40.6% of 
industrial output and 23.9 % of all industrial em- 
ployees, whereas the respective percentages in 
the United States (1963) were 50.1 and 42.9. in 
Japan 42.7% of employees and 23.8% of output 
fall to the share of small enterprises with up to 
50 workers; in the United States this group em- 
ploys only 13.3% of industrial workers and turns 
out 16.4% of total output. ^ Although the number 
of employees cannot serve as an integral indi- 
cator of concentration of production in conditions 
of growing automation, these figures testify to 
both the comparatively small scale of productive 
units of modern machine industry in present-day 
Japan, and to the considerable role of small and 
medium-size enterprises. 

The postwar development of Japan has been 
marked by a discrepancy between high growth 
rates in industry and the slow progress of concen- 
tration of production. Another feature is the con- 


^ Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 22, p. 200. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1968, f 
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cealed forms of concentration, which occurs when 
a small business is drawn into the orbit of large- 
scale enterprise but still retains its legal inde- 
pendence. This is practised much more widely in 
Japan than in the other industrial countries. The 
conversion of small business into a functional 
element of the operation of monopoly is based in 
Japan on the colossal gap between the wages in 
small and large enterprises. Thus conditions arise 
for the appropriation by monopoly of part of the 
surplus product created by the labour of the wor- 
kers of small enterprises, which broadens the 
possibilities of capitalist accumulation. 

Development of large-scale industry is ac- 
companied by the constant growth of small enter- 
prises with a rapidly changing line of goods and 
it provides new fields which offer small busines- 
ses the opportunity to specialize. At the same 
time, growth of labour productivity in large enter- 
prises puts out of business the weakest and 
technically most backward of the small business 
owners. These processes in Japan’s economy 
today are further proof of the inevitable con- 
comitant of the development of capitalism pointed 
out by Lenin: “millions of small, medium and 
even some big ‘proprietors’ are in fact in com- 
plete subjection to some hundreds of millionaire 
financiers.” ^ 

Until the early 1960 s, build-up of manufactur- 
ing capacity through new investments was the 
principal form of concentration of production in 
the sphere of Big Business. It took the Japanese 
monopolies fifteen years to catch up with^ their 
foreign competitors in the scale of production in 


^ LGDm. CoU, Works, Y61. 22, p. 197. 
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such mass production industries as power, oil 
refining, petrochemicals and automobile manufac- 
ture and to set their course on reaching the 
higher levels of modern technology. The oil re- 
fineries under construction at the end of the 
i960s could process more than 100,000 barrels 
of oil daily; the aggregate annual capacity of the 
latest ethylene-synthesizing installations reaches 
300,000 tons; each of the new steel industry pro- 
jects will be turning out 8 to 10 million tons of 
steel every year. Nevertheless, even now large 
enterprises in a number of industries, especially 
in general and electrical engineering, stand out 
for their wide range of products which are ma- 
nufactured in small quantities. 

Because of the wide technological gap, 
the range of newly-created industries in postwar 
Japan was wider than in many other capitalist 
countries, and the size of enterprises relatively 
smaller. This, plus the high rate of accumulation, 
facilitated the movement of capital between in- 
dustries and the appearance of a large number of 
new monopolies. The extensive, development of 
t big capital and its flow into new spheres of eco- 
nomic activity made the monopoly structure more 
complex and slowed down for some time the 
process of concentration of production. 

CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
MONOPOLY CAPITAL 

The prewar concerns Mitsui, Sumitomo, Mitsu- 
bishi, Jasyda, Furukawa and others were based 
on mutual shareholding (“the share system”) and 
had a closed hierarchical structure headed by a 
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holding company and a bank with investment 
coordinated centrally. The three biggest concerns 
(Mitsui, Mitsubishi and Sumitomo) represented 
a universal, for that time, complexes of industrial, 
trading and shipping enterprises and credit insti- 
tutions. 

In 1947-1948, simultaneously with the dissolu- 
tion of the zaihatsu, the biggest industrial and 
trading monopolies were broken up into two or 
three parts. Among them were Nippon Seitetsu 
(iron and steel), Mitsubishi Jukogyo (Engineer- 
ing), Ojo Saji (pulp and paper), Mitsui Busan 
and Mitsubishi Shoji (trade). Towards the end 
of the 1950s there had taken place a certain 
consolidation of links between concerns formerly 
belonging to the zaibatsu. It had proceeded not 
so much through mutual shareholding as through 
the formation of groups round commercial banks 
on the basis of preferential credits, and also the 
establishment of jointly-owned companies in the 
petrochemical, electronic, atomic power and other 
new industries. 

As the sectoral structure of the economy de- 
veloped so did the production base of the Ja- 
panese monopolies, with the largest firms in 
electrical engineering, automobile manufacture, 
oil processing and petrochemicals developing from 
companies that had been outside the zaibatsu* 

Because of great money scarcity, the principal 
form which centralization of capital took in post- 
war Japan was in groups of large enterprises 
centered round commercial banks. As distinct 
from Western Europe and the United States, 
where self-fcancing is the main source of ac- 
cumulation, in the monopoly structure of Japan 
this role is played by concentration of funds in 
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credit institutions, including urban commercial 
banks, which constantly receive renewable credits 
from the Bank of Japan. ^ As the “anti-mono- 
poly” policy slackens, the new financial groups 
begin to practise mutual shareholding interlock- 
ing directorships and various forms of perma- 
nent links. The most powerful financial groups 
of Japan include Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Fuji, 
Daiichi and the group of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan. A common trend is the establishment of 
a universal complex of branches, to control com- 
plete production cycles with certain stages orga- 
nized on a mass production basis. 

It would be an exaggeration to identify the 
establishment of new production and financial 
links and the formation of financial groups under 
familiar names with a revival of the zaibatsu. 
On the one hand the groups centred round com- 
mercial banks are not nearly so strong as the 
old zaibatsu; their boundaries are less distinct 
and their internal links less stable, and they all 
subject to fierce competition in the rapidly chang- 
ing sectoral structure of production. On the other 
hand, as the production units grow in scale, the 
practice of getting credits primarily from the 
principal bank of the group proves insufficient 
for the most powerful monopolies in the iron- 
and-steel, power and engineering industries, which 
go over to a freer choice of credit institutions. 


^ The share of external sources in financing corporations 
in Japan is 77.3%, as against 41.2% in the United 
States. In the aggregate sum of credit of companies be- 
longing to the group of one and the same bank, the 
share of this bank averages 20 %, sometimes ranging from 
10 to 60%. {Keizai hakusyo, 1968, Part I, p. 152, data 
for 1966). 
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In addition, in 1965-1969 a tendency towards 
the merger of companies belonging to different 
financial groups began. 

Firms from different monopoly alliances par- 
ticipate in creating powerful conglomerates ‘'at 
the junction^’ of industries (for instance, petro- 
chemical and metallurgical-chemical complexes). 
With the expansion of the network of their, subsi- 
diaries some of the biggest engineering mono- 
polies (Hitachi, Tokyo -Shibaura) tend to set up 
their own monopoly groups. It seems very likely 
that the present-day forms of inter-monopoly 
liaison are of a transitional nature and that the 
monopoly capital of Japan will undergo a period 
of intensive centralization and regrouping before 
its organizational structure acquires relative sta- 
bility. 

Until the beginning of the i960s the process 
of centralization of capital in the form of mer- 
gers and takeovers developed comparatively 
slowly. As the Japanese economist K. Etigo put 
it, “the take over of small enterprises by larger 
ones was partially replaced by grouping and the 
merger of the biggest ones, by the establishment 
of inter-monopoly blocs centred roimd commer- 
cial banks or in the form of combines.” The wave 
of mergers and takeovers was rising little by little, 
matching the development of integration proces- 
ses in Western Europe which created new con- 
ditions of international competition for the Ja- 
panese monopolies. The number of registered 
mergers grew as follows: 747 in 1951-1960; 812 
in 1961-1965; 871 in 1966; 995 in 1967.1 But 


^ Keizai hukusyo, 1968, Part I, p. 144. 
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a mere 3 to 4% of the mergers fall to the share 
of companies with a capital of more than ¥1,000 
million. There is also an increase in the number 
of bankruptcies: from 1,100-1,700 annually in 
1956-1960 to more than 6,000 annually after 
1965. 

The statistics of mergers and bankruptcies are 
indicative, for the most part, of processes in the 
small and medium business sphere. In recent 
years, however, mergers have been observed at 
the very top of Japanese private enterprise: those 
of huge engineering companies, (three Mitsibishi 
firms), ship builders (Ishikawajima, Harima and 
Kura) and automobile manufacturers (Nissan, 
Prince, Isyzy and Fuji). In 1969 the merger of 
the iron and steel giants Yawata Seitetsu and 
Fuji Seitetsu was approved. Their combined ca- 
pacity (65 million tons of steel) will be second 
only to that of US Steel. 

The mergers at the level of the biggest firms, 
carried out under the slogan of adaptation to the 
new conditions of competition in the world ca- 
pitalist market, are changing the balance of forces 
among the Japanese monopolies and raise them 
to the level of monopoly giants of international 
stature. Between 1964 and 1969 the number of 
Japanese firms reckoned among the 200 biggest 
companies outside the United States rose from 
34 to 45, with the electrical engineering concern 
Hitachi, placed among the top ten. ^ These mer- 
gers take place with the direct participation of 
the state apparatus and give rise to sharp con- 
flicts between separate units of the government’s 
bureaucratic machine. 


^ Fortune, August 1965, August 15, 1969. 
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THE MONOPOLIES AND THE STATE 

State mtervention in the economy has accom- 
panied the^ development of Japanese capitalism 
since the birth of modern industry. But the pro- 
cess of monopoly capitalism entering its state- 
monopoly stage started in Japan later than in 
Western Europe. Just as in other countries, the 
development of capitalism in Japan ‘'has moved 
forward from capitalism to imperialism, from 
monopoly to state control”. ^ In the period of 
war economy (1936-1945) there emerged a di- 
versified system of state-monopoly regulation 
of economic affairs. In the postwar years, state- 
monopoly capitalism became the principal in- 
strument for the adaptation of the Japanese mo- 
nopoly bourgeoisie to the new internal and ex- 
ternal conditions of existence. 

The objectives, forms and methods of state in- 
tervention have undergone a series of essential 
changes. As distinct from a number of West 
European countries, what was conducted in Japan 
after the war was not nationalization, but, on 
the contrary, denationalization of key industries 
(iron and steel, engineering, power), with the 
state retaining managerial functions only in the 
credit, transport and communications spheres and 
also in the infrastructure. After the abandonmOTt 
of methods of wartime control, state regulation 
of the economy was based on a system of pre- 
ferences and numerous forms of selective en- 
couragement. 

Until the beginning the 1960s the general task 
of long-range regulation was to stimulate ac- 


1 Lenin. ColL VoL 24, p. 240. 
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cumulation of capital. Precisely this purpose was 
served by a system of tax reliefs and priority 
financing, through state credit institutions, of 
such industries as the power, iron-and-steel, ship- 
building and the merchant marine — all this 
within the framework of several long-term “ra- 
tionalization programmes’’. These measures were 
supplemented by rigid control over foreign trade 
(a system of special allocations from a centralized 
foreign currency budget for most commercial 
import transactions) and with a no less rigid 
regime for foreign investors (their participation 
in the share capital of Japanese companies was 
limited to 10-15% and required special permis- 
sion which could be obtained only after a highly 
involved bureaucratic procedure). The state ad- 
ministration employed this system to balance the 
privileges of distinct financial groups, which, of 
course, did not rule out keen rivalry among them 
for state favours, for influential posts in the 
administrative apparatus. 

The 1950s witnessed the emergence of a new 
form of direct state intervention in the process 
of concentration which functions to this day. It 
is guidance over the establishment of sectoral 
cartels, which spring up behind the facade of 
“anti-crisis” measures but are actually used for 
long-term coordination of the volume of pro- 
duction and capital construction. The several 
dozen “legal” cartel agreements are supplemen- 
ted with numerous “clandestine” ones. 

In the early 1960 under the combined pressure 
of the United States and the West European 
powers, the Japanese government abolished cur- 
rency regulation of a considerable portion of fo- 
reign trade and introduced partial convertibility 
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of the yen. The “liberalization” of foreign trade 
was conducted in several stages, and its time 
limits were fiercely fought over by the business- 
men concerned who were loath to part with the 
protectionist regime. However, far from under- 
mining the positions of the Japanese monopolies 
on the world capitalist market, this “liberaliza- 
tion” showed that the elimination of the “green 
house” climate accorded with their own striving 
to reduce production costs. In 1966-1967, also 
under pressure from without, the Japanese go- 
vernment started lifting, step by step, restrictions 
on the import of foreign capital. 

Formerly the import of capital into Japan 
was carried out primarily in the form of ag- 
reements on the purchase of technical informa- 
tion, owing to which the Japanese monopolies 
were able to hasten the closing of the technolo- 
gical gap. Foreign loan capital served as merely 
an additional source of financing accumulations. 
Private investments in shares were usually made 
jointly by several Japanese firms, which thus 
guaranteed themselves against foreign control. 

The prospect of formidable foreign rivals con- 
fronting Japanese companies on their own in- 
ternal market in the near future speeded up the 
reshaping of the monopoly capital of Japan. In 
1967, during the drafting of the programme of 
“liberalization of foreign investments, Taizo 
Ishizaka, chairman of the Federation of Economic 
Organizations, the largest union of Japanese pro- 
prietors, stressed that this programme was “not 
capitulation. . . but a measure conforming to the 
task of augmenting the competitive value of Ja- 
panese commodities that faces the business world, 
and a major stimulus to the further development 
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of industry”. Accelerated centralization of capital 
became the top-priority objective of long-range 
state regulation. 

In the sphere of monopoly enterprise the Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Trade and Industry, the Mi- 
nistry of Finance and other government institu- 
tions act as coordinating centres during mergers, 
selecting partners and providing mediation in 
talks between companies. Exercising control over 
the establishment of jointly-owned enterprises, 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade and Industry 
coordinates the programmes of private invest- 
ments in the fixed capital and in some instances 
even determines the size of new production units. 
It also undertakes to conduct long-term coordi- 
nation (up to 1975) of scientific research, a field 
in which Japan has yet to catch up with the 
other countries of advanced capitalism. Besides, 
acting on the strength of the “Basic Law” on 
small business adopted in 1963, state agencies 
encourage compulsory selection of small firms 
for purposes of “modernization”, which accele- 
rates the liquidation of unprofitable enterprises. 

The methods, legal norms and extent of state 
intervention in the process of centralizing capital 
are objects of unceasing and keen struggle bet- 
ween groups of the monopoly bourgeoisie and 
between various state economic administrative 
institutions. The present-day Japanese reality 
bears out once again Lenin’s thesis that monopoly 
does not remove competition but gives it a more 
acute and fierce character. 

Currently the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and Industry heads the campaign for a revision 
of the old “anti-monopoly” laws, even to the 
point of restoring holding companies. The Mi- 
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nistry of Finance and the Economic Planning 
Board fear that these measures would entail a 
rise in prices of mass-produced goods of large- 
scale indptry (steel, oil products, etc.), which 
would raise the general level of prices and 
weaken the position of the Japanese monopolies 
on the world capitalist market. The attitude of 
the monopoly bourgeoisie towards increasing 
state intervention is highly contradictory, A 
major contributing factor is that, as admitted 
by experts from the Economic Planning Board, 
the problem of the “anti-monopoly” legislation 
in Japan is “an eminently political problem. . . 
which in the public eye has the colouring of 
struggle for the democratization of the economy”. 

The changed character of the objectives of 
state intervention affected the content of long- 
term economic development programmes, the 
elaboration of which has been going on for twen- 
ty years. Prior to 1960 they had been little more 
than general recommendations regarding tasks 
connected first with economic rehabilitation and 
then with reducing the considerable unem- 
ployment, stepping up the development of key 
sectors and balancing external accounts. The 
general protectionist tenor of state intervention 
in the economy found expression in the goal of 
attaining “economic independence”. ^ In these 
programmes the separate aspects of the govern- 
ment’s economic policy were not yet interrelated 
and coordinated. 

A comprehensive formulation of long-term 
tasks of state intervention in the economy was 


1 The official designation of two programmes (1951 and 
1956). 
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first contained in the “ten-year plan for doubling 
the national income” (1961-1970) adopted by the 
Ikeda cabinet at the end of 1960. It envisaged: 
stimulation of technological progress to enhance 
the competitive power of the Japanese industry on 
world markets; acceleration of concentration and 
specialization of production, centralization of ca- 
pital, modernization of technically backward small 
enterprises in town and coimtryside, elimination 
of the disproportion between the level of pro- 
ductive facilities and the state of the infra- 
structure. 

The “plan for doubling the national income” 
was designed primarily for hastening economic 
growth; the objective of stabilizing the economic 
situation was thus relegated to the background. 
A detailed forecast of basic economic propor- 
tions and of the structure of industrial production 
was worked out. The plan indicated a new range 
of priority sectors — industrial equipment, electri- 
cal engineering, electronics, automobile building, 
high molecular chemistry — for which mass pro- 
duction and specialization were of particular 
importance. 

The obvious aim of the “plan for doubling 
the national income”, adopted in an atmosphere 
which has not cooled down since fight against 
the Japanese-American “mutual security treaty”, 
was to divert the masses from political struggle, 
to allay the social tension. The proclamation of 
an economic policy holding out the prospect of 
full employment and growth of incomes and 
living standards was to impress the broadest 
strata of society. - 

The Ikeda plan was elaborated in a situation 
mai'ked by struggle between spokesmen of diffe- 
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rent groups of the monopoly bourgeoisie and 
government agencies over the extent and limits 
of state intervention, and adopted at the time 
of particularly extensive technical renovation and 
mass construction of new enterprises. The actual 
rates of economic growth exceeded the planned 
ones, but disproportions arise between the demand 
for imported raw materials and the balance of 
payments, between the rates of development of 
different industries, between the growth of labour- 
intensive branches and the supply of labour po- 
wer, and also between the state of production 
facilities and the infrastructure. This found con- 
centrated expression in the growth of prices 
which, as the prominent economist T. Nakamura 
put it, became this plan’s “death warrant”. 

The fate of the Ikeda plan, which was shelved 
at the end of 1964, shows the inadequacy of state- 
monopoly methods of regulating the anarchy of 
capitalist economy. Thus Japanese reality con- 
firms the Marxist-Leninist proposition that “state- 
monopoly regulation, exercised in forms and on 
a scale which meet the interests of monopoly ca- 
pital and are aimed at preserving its rule, is 
unable to control the spontaneous forces of the 
capitalist market.” ^ 

In explaining these disproportions, both of- 
ficial publications and bourgeois economic litera- 
ture tend to overstress the influence of economic 
programming on competition in the monopoly 
sector. To describe this influence a special term 
was even devised— “announcement effect”,^ It 
consists in the following: after the pubHcation 


^International Meeting of Communist and Workers'^ Far- 
ties. Moscow 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 19. 
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of the state programme, worked out with due 
account of the capital investment plans of the 
biggest companies, the sectoral indicators of the 
programme are regarded by the companies as 
minimum targets for their actual capital in- 
vestments. From this the conclusion is drawn on 
the need for greater state intervention so as to 
establish a “new order” in the economy and 
remove “excessive competition” in the investment 
sphere. 

Seeking to surmount the economic difficulties, 
the Japanese monopolies let themselves in for 
greater state intervention, which even included 
instances of government bodies directly influenc- 
ing the drafting and realization of programmes 
of investment in fixed capital. In 1964 the law 
was adopted ‘‘on encouraging some sectors” 
found not to be competitive enough (automobile 
manufacture, alloy steel and aluminium pro- 
duction, petrochemicals). In these branches all 
agreements between companies on quantitative 
limitation of production, standardization of pro- 
ducts, coordination of programmes, capital con- 
struction time-limits, joint orders and coordinated 
utilization of capacity are subject to approval by 
government institutions. 

The long-term programmes that succeeded the 
Ikeda plan — the “intermediate plan” (1964-1968) 
and the “economic and social development pro- 
gramme” (1967-1971) — are characterized by 
greater state intervention in the spontaneous 
processes of concentration and centralization of 
capital. The stimulation of these processes and 
the maintenance of monopoly prices, strengthen- 
ing inflationary trends, run counter to other, 
more general tasks of programming, such as ba- 
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lanced growth and higher competitive value of 
Japanese commodities on world markets. 

Throughout the past ten years the Japanese 
leaders have pursued a policy of accelerating 
economic growth. The goal proclaimed in their 
long-term economic programmes is to catch up 
with the main imperialist powers. According to 
official forecasts, Japan, with a population equall- 
ling half that of the United States, will reach the 
present-day GNP volume of the United States to- 
wards the beginning of the next century and 
the US per capita level already in 1990. ^ More- 
over, there is talk to the effect that if the 19th 
century was “the century of the British Empire’’ 
and the 20th, “the American century”, the 21st 
century will be the “century of Japan”. Experts 
from the Economic Planning Board declare con- 
fidently that “Japanese economic strength has 
sufficient possibilities for achieving the Ameri- 
can level”. 

This assertion, which bourgeois propaganda 
usually presents as “the goal of the nation”, ex- 
presses the economic expansion programme of 
Japanese monopoly capital today. It also has 
an internal socio-political purpose. 

Japan is known the world over as a country 
where sharp class battles take place. Its multi- 

* The official long-term forecasts of economic develop- 
ment proceed from an average annual rate of 8% (the 
actual rate in 1961-1967 exceeded 10%). Private experts 
are more optimistic. The Economic Research Centre holds, 
for instance, that given utilization of “latent possibilities” 
the Japanese economy can advance at a rate of 11 to 
12% and attain the present-day West European level^ in 
1975 and the American one in 1980. JT/ze Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun, International Weekly Edition, September 16 , 
1969). 
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million-strong proletariat organized in powerful 
trade unions constitutes a great force. The trade 
union movement has rich experience of struggle 
for higher wages,, against capitalist “rationali- 
zation”. One sign of the success of the working 
people in the fight for their vital interests is that 
as a result of their spring strikes alone they win 
every year wage rises of 9 to 13%. The current 
consolidation of the monopoly bourgeoisie adds 
urgency to the task of fighting against the rise of 
prices, for lightening the tax burden, against the 
employers’ drive to turn the trade unions into 
obedient partners. 

The internal purpose of the “goal of the na- 
tion” is to encourage nationalist sentiments among 
the masses, to create the illusion of a “community 
of aims” between the antagonistic classes in 
bourgeois society. 


mrERNAriONAL POSITIONS 

As a result of military defeat, Japan lost all 
its colonial possessions and investments abroad. 
Although the export of capital was restarted 
back in the early 1950s, at the end of 1967 Ja- 
panese investments in other countries amounted 
to a mere $4,000 million, a very modest figure 
even compared to the export of West German 
capital, which also started “from scratch” but 
now totals more than $13,000 million. Of this 
$4,000 million, short-term export credits under- 
written by the government make up more than 
half (about $2,200 million). Long-term invest- 
ments now stand at $1,548 million, with $655 
million in the form of loans and $893 million as 
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direct investments. A considerable part of the 
long-term credits and loans is comprised of re- 
paration payments to Burma, Indonesia and other 
Southeast Asian countries which are officially 
classified as ‘‘economic cooperation”. 

To present-day Japan the export of capital is 
an effective means of stimulating the export of 
goods and the import of raw materials. About 
70% of direct investments have been made in 
the construction of enterprises in developing 
countries, primarily in the extractive and timber 
industries. Japan receives much of its oil from 
concessions in Saudi Arabia and Indonesia, bau- 
xites and timber from the Philippines, iron and 
copper ore from Malaysia and Australia. In the 
1960s Japanese companies began setting up ma- 
nufacturing enterprises in India, Pakistan and 
South Korea, where labour power is much 
cheaper. 

Japan is yet to achieve a significant interna- 
tional standing as a creditor, although its par- 
ticipation in the establishment of the Asian Bank 
for Development (1966) was accompanied by a 
noisy semi-official campaign to publicize the new 
role of the country as a creditor equal to the United 
States and as an assitant of Southeast Asian 
countries in implementing their economic pro- 
grammes. In 1957 the Prime Minister, Kishi, 
came forward with a project for a Far Eastern 
regional economic bloc based on Japanese tech- 
nical skill, American capital and local manpower 
and material resources. In subsequent years the 
striving of the Japanese ruling circles to play a 
more independent role in the Far East and South- 
east Asia further increased. So far, however, 
the sustained effort to build a regional economic 


bloc headed by Japan has not been crowned with 
success. In addition to the complicated political 
situation in that part of the world, the realization 
of Japan’s expansionist plans has been impeded 
by such economic factors as the strained situation 
on the domestic money market and the limited 
importance of the yen as an international cur- 
rency. Evidently, Japan’s more active participa- 
tion in the international capital complex is a 
matter for the future. 

The principal role in the current external eco- 
nomic expansion of Japan is played by export. 
In 1968 Japan accounted for 6.2% of total ex- 
port by the capitalist countries and about 10% 
of the export of finished industrial products. The 
export quota of Japanese manufacturing industry 
is about 20%. The possibilities for external com- 
mercial expansion of the Japanese monopolies 
stem primarily from a combination of cheap 
labour power and a high degree of renovation 
of production facilities. ^ The of 

the production apparatus is a great advantage 
for the Japanese monopolies, which are now se- 
riously challenging their American and West 
European competitors not only in developing 
countries but even on their own domestic mar- 
kets. Throughout the postwar period about one- 
third of Japan’s foreign trade has been with 
the United States. The character of Japanese — 
American commercial relations has long since 
ceased conforming to the formula of Japan’s '‘one- 
sided economic dependence” on the United States. 

^ In 1965 the average age of the fixed capital of Japanese 
monopolies was 5.4 years; equipment more than 15 years 
old was scrapped. (Kizo Abe. Nihon-no Kokufu The Ka- 
tional Wealth of Japan). Tokyo, 1968, p. 57. 



It would be more correct to speak now of a pro- 
tracted trade war with ever less frequent con- 
cessions on the part of Japan. In 1969 

Japan flatly refused to restrict the export of tex- 
tiles to^ the United States and postponed the 
‘liberalization” of the import of agricultural 
goods till 1971. 

^ Concurrently with the restoration and conso- 
lidation of the power of monopoly capital of Ja- 
pan its rulers have regained much of their in- 
dependence and become a strong and sovereign 
partner in the Japanese-American alliance. In 
this respect the new balance of power in the Far 
East bears a certain resemblance to the changes 
in the balance of forces between Western Europe 
and America (with the important difference that 
Japan is the only imperialist country in that part 
of the world). At present Japanese monopoly 
capital sees in the military and political alliance 
with the United States a means of strengthen- 
ing its own positions. The contradictions between 
the two countries exist within the bloc, without 
undermining its foundations, and this bloc con- 
tinues to determine Japan’s stand on major in- 
ternational issues. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
proclamation of Japan’s “neutrality** in the Viet- 
namese war has not prevented its companies 
from cashing in on military deliveries. “Linked 
by many ties with US imperialism, the ruling 
circles of Japan have virtually turned the country 
into a US arsenal in the war against the Viet- 
namese people, and take part in conspiracies 
against the Korean People.”^ It is indicative, 

^ International Conference of Communist and Workers* 
Parties. Moscow 1969. Prague, 1969, p. 17. 
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however, that in planning further expansion 
and build-up of the military potential Japan’s 
rulers are counting on a weakening of the po- 
sitions of their imperialist rivals. 

“Far be it from us to support militarism,” as- 
sures Fujii, Vice-President of Yawata. “But con- 
sider this: America has burned its fingers in Viet- 
nam. Britain, for financial reasons, will begin, 
after 1971, the pullout of its troops from the 
east of Suez. And then a kind of vacuum v^ill 
appear in Southeast Asia. In this case one won’t 
be able to feel secure, not knowing what will 
happen, when, and where.” 

In Japan, which has lived through Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, the anti-war sentiment is very 
strong. Despite this, the rulers have far-flung 
plans for putting the country on a military basis. 
“After the return of Okinawa,” Prime Minister 
Sato says, “Japan will have to prepare, relying 
on its economic might, for playing the principal 
role in Asia, having taken over after the United 
States. . . . The time has come to create a defence 
potential commensurate with our national power.” 

Leaders close to the ruling party are toying 
with the idea of replacing the “mutual security 
treaty” with a more equal “treaty of friendship” 
and refusing American military “aid”. It presents 
no great technical or material difficulty for Japan 
to start the mass output of the latest weapons, nu- 
clear ones included. Such a step would signify the 
re-emergence of Japan as an independent military 
power. 

Japan’s military and political alliance with the 
United States is the epitome of the contradictory 
unity of elements of dependence and indepen- 
dence which is so characteristic of relations bet- 
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ween leading imperialist powers. Each partner 
is interested in the alliance only in as far as it 
smts its own interests. So far Japan cannot do 
Avithout the United States which, in turn, would 
like this military and political alliance to remain 
one of the pillars of the system of US domina- 
tion of Southeast Asia and the Pacific. Japanese 
monopoly capital is growing stronger and it 
wants a more independent role in Avorld politics 
and is^ increasingly resentful of any infringement 
of its interests. 


Leviathans of the Capitalist World 


7RANS-NA7I0NAL MONOPOLIES 
70DAY AND TOMORROW 

R. OVINNIKOV 

In recent years the attention of research workers 
has been increasingly attracted by important 
structural changes taking place in the complex 
of the big capitalist monopolies. 

Several dozen giants have shot ahead of the 
others and spread their tentacles to other count- 
ries and even whole continents. The literature 
devoted to them is growing by leaps and bounds. 
“International”, “global”, “supranational”, “mul- 
tinational” or “trans-national” are some of the 
terms used to describe them. 

Most of these definitions (“global”, “interna- 
tional”, etc.) are too general and not descriptive 
enough of the essentially new character of the 
phenomenon, for many large companies operated 
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on an international scale formerly as well. Other 
definitions, such as “supranational” or “multina- 
tional”, create the false impression of a progres- 
sive erosion of strict national control over these 
monopolies and of their virtual transformation 
into the “common property” of the capitalists 
of many countries. Some bourgeois authors go 
even further, maintaining that the burgeoning 
of “multinational” monopolies contains a “built- 
in deterrent to international conflict” in the ca- 
pitalist world because it creates “industrial in- 
terties which cannot be broken as easily as the 
flow of trade”. ^ 

Naturally, monopolies which go beyond the 
confines of one capitalist country and invade the 
economic structure of other capitalist countries 
to mobilize capital, frequently attract the money 
of “alien” investors and establish ties linking 
whole groups of capitalist states. But the nature 
of this phenomenon is far removed from the idyl- 
lic picture of the amicable amalgamation of dif- 
ferent national capital. 

It would, probably, be nearer the truth to de- 
scribe such monopolies as trans-national. This 
term conveys the idea that these companies ope- 
rate abroad without losing their national cha- 
racter. 

Now, what distinguishes the trans-national mo- 
nopolies from their predecessors? 

PRINCIPAL FEA7URES 

In the first place, the trans-national monopolies 
of today are really and truly gigantic in size, 

^ International Economics and Business. Selected Readings. 
Boston, 1968, p. 807. 
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The largest of them are economically more po- 
werful than many capitalist states. In 1967 the 
net annual turnover of General Motors exceeded 
the gross national product of 110 out of the 124 
UN member-states^ (now 112 out of 126). Such 
concentration of economic power in the hands 
of private capitalist corporations will bring about 
further changes in the relationship between mo- 
nopolies and the state in the direction of increas- 
ing the freedom of action of the former. 

The trans-national monopolies are companies 
for which the internal national market has be- 
come just another sector of the world market, 
and for which external markets play an ever 
increasing and in some instances the principal 
role. 

According to Business International, an Ame- 
rican company specializing in research and fore- 
casting for monopolies, already 22 of the big- 
gest American corporations, among them such 
well-known ones as Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Colgate-Palmolive and Singer, receive more than 
half of their profits abroad. ^ And Business In- 
ternational contributes this opinion: “The firm 
that sets intelligent, world-wide goals and strives 
energetically to attain them will be among the 
leading corporations 20 years hence. The firm 
that fails to think world-wide and to allocate 
its resources for the world-wide battle will in 
most cases be destined to oblivion.” Business In- 
ternational expects that by 1980 the American 
companies getting the lion’s share of their profits 


^ War Peace Report, October, 1968, p. 3. 

2 Corporate Planning Today for Tomorrows World Mar- 
ket. Business International, June 1964. Introduction. 
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abroad will comprise “a large percentage” of the 
biggest American corporations. ^ 

Another characteristic of the trans-national 
monopolies is that they embody a further stage in 
the evolution of world capitalist economic pro- 
cesses: from the “pure” export of commodities 
through the export of capital to the actual trans- 
plantation of some of their production facilities 
to other countries. This form of export has logi- 
cally and historically evolved from the export of 
capital as the direct capital investments of capi- 
talist monopolies abroad have been made in fac- 
tories and other industrial enterprises in foreign 
countries. 

An important feature of the activity of the 
trans-national monopolies is that their tran- 
sactions — foreign in form but intra-corporate in 
essence — with their foreign subsidiaries make up 
a substantial part of the commodity turnover of 
the “host” countries. For example, in recent years 
$6,000 million dollars’ worth (about a quarter) 
of US exports and $5,000 million dollars’ worth 
(also about a quarter) of US imports represented 
nothing else but intra-departmental deliveries 
between subsidiaries of American “international” 
companies. ^ In Britain intra-corporate deliveries 
reach 22 % of the exports. ^ 

On the whole, a trans -national monopoly is 
the product and an essential part of the trend 
towards internationalization of production that is 
on the rise in the capitalist world economy. “The 
time of international production is upon us,” the 

^ Corporate Planning Today for Tomorrow’s World Market. 
Business International, June 1964, Introduction. 

^ l^he Financianimes. 19^^. 

3 December 18, 1968. 



American magazine Interplay annunciates, '*anci 
its instrument is the international corporation.” ^ 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing funda- 
mentally new about this trend, with the exception 
that at this present stage it has progressed far 
enough, primarily due to the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution’s impact on the means of 
production. This trend was pointed out, in his 
time, by Lenin, who stressed its inherent con- 
tradictions: '‘There is no doubt that the trend 
of development is towards a single world trust 
absorbing all enterprises without exception and 
all states without exception. But this development 
proceeds in such circumstances, at such a pace, 
through such contradictions, conflicts and uphea- 
vals — not only economic but political, national, 
etc. — that inevitably imperialism will burst and 
capitalism will be transformed into its opposite 
long before one world trust materializes, before 
the “ultra-imperialist”, world-wide amalgama- 
tion of national finance capitals takes place.” ^ 

The incompatibility of the aims which different 
trans-national monopolies set themselves, stem- 
ming from the profound differences in the eco- 
nomic interests of the principal imperialist pow- 
ers, makes these monopolies the source of gigantic 
clashes unprecedented in the history of capitalist 
competition. 

Antagonistic contradictions between trans-na- 
tional monopolies are one of the main factors 
working against the efforts of the bourgeois go- 
vernments, dictated by class instinct, to ensure 
the stability of the capitalist world in the social, 


^ Interplay, November 1968, p. 15. 

2 Lenin. Coll Works, VoL 22, p. 107. 
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political and other respects. The rapacious, plun- 
derons character of these monopolies substantiates 
Lenin’s proposition that under capitalism there 
can be no method of dividing the world among 
capitalism other than “in proportion to strength”. 
This, Lenin pointed out, is the main thing, for 
“in order to understand what is taking place, 
it is necessary to know what questions are set- 
tled by the changes in strength. The question 
as to whether these changes are 'purely’ economic 
or non-cconomic (e.g., military) is a secondary 
one”. ^ In the case of the trans-national mono- 
polies we are witnessing one of the most impor- 
tant forms of intensification of inter-imperialist 
rivalry of a “purely” economic character. 


TOOLS OF US IMPERIALISM 

Historically, the first trans-national monopolies 
evolved from such West European companies 
as Royal Dutch-Shell, Unilever and Philips. Ame- 
rican monopolies because of their large domestic 
market did not feel for a long time any particular 
need for markets abroad. 

However, after the Second World War and 
especially in the last decade the increased pro- 
duction capacities made massive seizure of exter- 
nal markets an economic necessity and, on the 
other hand, constituted a powerful base from 
which American corporations fought for these 
markets “from positions of strength”. As a result, 
although the big American monopolies were very 
late in joining the inter-imperialist race for 


^ Lenin. Coll. Works, VoL 22, p, 253. 
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world markets, *‘in recent years it is the Ameri- 
cans who have made the running”, ^ George Ball, 
American banker and diplomat, was even more 
outspoken in formulating this proposition: . .The 
multi-national corporation, or one with world- 
wide ^ operations and markets, is a distinctly 
American development.” ^ The trans-national 
monopolies today are first and foremost Ameri- 
can giant corporations which have crossed state 
frontiers and oceans. 

The network of industrial enterprises of the 
American trans-national monopolies operating 
abroad constitutes, in ejffect, the ‘Tfth column” 
in the economy of the advanced caoitalist coun- 
tries and first of all those of Western Europe. The 
annual output of the foreign subsidiaries of Ame- 
rican corporations in 1966 was tentatively assess- 
ed at $110-165 million. Towards the beginning 
of 1969 it had grown to $200 million (according 
to K. Phillips, president of the American depart- 
ment of the International Chamber of Commer- 
ce), and by 1972 it will have reached $275 mil- 
lion, six times the estimated value of US commo- 
dity export in those respective years. Characte- 
ristically, as recently as 1958 the sales of the 
foreign branches of American monopolies exce- 
eded US export of commodities by a mere 50% . 
The branches and subsidiaries of American cor- 
porations have become the principal channel 
through which US monopoly capital directly 
influences the economy of the capitalist world. 
“The US monopolies have penetrated the eco- 
nomy of dozens of countries, where they are 


^ 7 he Financial Times, January 6, 1966. 
2 The New York Times, 6, 1961, 
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increasing their capital investments and seeking 
to gain control of key positions in the economy,” 
the 1969 Conference of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties pointed out. 

The definite tasks of enterprises financed and 
controlled from the United States are basically 
part of, and closely coordinated with the aims 
of the parent companies. The President of the 
Monsanto Chemical operating in Britain openly 
declared, for instance, that the increase in his 
company’s imports from Britain was and would 
remain directly dependent on the programme of 
struggle for world markets projected by the US 
parent company. ^ In fact, it is precisely, in order 
to ensure that their foreign subsidiaries uncondi- 
tionally carry out decisions from '‘headquarters” 
that the American monopolies retain full control 
over the former, and whenever possible, keep 
the "native” investors from participation in capi- 
tal investment or at most tolerating this as a se- 
condary contribution and a transitional stage to- 
wards establishment of full control. 

A similar policy of subordinating the activity 
of foreign subsidiaries to the strategy of the pa- 
rent company is pursued by the West European 
trans-national monopolies. Ernest G. Woodroofe, 
Vice-President of the British firm Unilever, one 
of the Siamese twins of the Anglo-Dutch concern, 
stressed that the actions of every official of any 
section of the company were always undertaken 
"within the context of an overall Unilever way 
of doing things — a business philosophy.” ^ 

Anyhow, American corporations unquestionably 


^ The Financial Times, September 5, 1964. 
^ The Times, November 4, 1968. 
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occupy dominant positions among the trans-nati- 
onal companies. According to ihe Economist, 
there are 30 American and 26 non-American 
(West European and Japanese) companies among 
the “internationar’ corporations, but the Ame- 
rican corporations are, on the average, five times 
bigger than the leading British and West Ger- 
man monopolies and ten times bigger than the 
French ones.” ^ 

The decisions of the American trans-national 
monopolies which relate to production (w^here and 
what to build, what to import and export, etc.) 
actually determine many of the essential fea- 
tures in the economic policy of the “host” coun- 
tries. More often than not, the governments con- 
cerned can do little more than put on record the 
wishes of the American company. Here are some 
examples. 

Some time ago General Motors ruled that its 
Australian subsidiary should not export cars to 
Japan, leaving the Japanese market at the dis- 
posal of the General Motors plants in California. 
This decision put Australia in a position where it 
could not sell its only competitive car in Japan 
at a time when Japanese models were flooding the 
Australian market. 

Ford Motor, for its part, planned in 1966 to 
build an automobile plant in France, but, dissa- 
tisfied with the terms offered, broke off negotia- 
tions and decided to build it in Belgium. All subse- 
quent offers of better terms by the French side we" 
re in vain, and so was the visit of a special French 
representative to Detroit, the headquarters of the 


^ International Economics and Business, Selected Readings. 
Boston, 1968, pp. 78-79. 
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American company. Ford refused to renew the 
talks. Equally futile were the efforts of the West 
German goyernment to talk Ford out of its deci- 
sion to stop the export to the United States of cars 
manufactured by its subsidiary in West Germany 
and export there, instead, cars made by its British 
branch. A similar operation, in reverse, was car- 
ried out by General Motors, which started export- 
ing its cars to the United States from West Ger- 
many instead of from Britain. 

It is clear then that these practices of the Ame- 
rican trans-national monopolies, aimed at subor- 
dinating the activity of their foreign subsidiaries 
to the interests of a single strategy, lead to serious 
general economic and political consequences. 

The countries in which American companies 
have taken root are finding themselves unable to 
plan and carry out independently many vitally 
important economic measures. These are invari- 
ably, in some way or other, modified under the 
impact of decisions adopted thousands of miles 
away by some American company board. The 
strong positions acquired by these corporations in 
the economic affairs of the capitalist countries 
concerned aim, on the whole, to tie these coun- 
tries to the US economy. Lastly, in so far as the 
transnational monopolies constitute an organic 
part of the structure of American imperialism, 
their activity is an expression of its economic 
and political ambitions. By virtue of the logic of 
things, Interplay comments, ‘'the American go- 
vernment is bound to regard them as part of its 
network of influence. . . in the world.’’ ^ But there 
is also the reverse side of the medal, also openly 


^ Interplay, November 1968, p. 51. 
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pointed to by boorgeois authors. None of these 
corporations, they note, “could be sure of lasting 
long overseas without the presence, at least in 
the background, of the strong arm of the United 
States,” ^ i.e., the entire complex of power of US 
imperialism, its state apparatus included. 

The trans-national monopolies can be said to 
express a new trend among the largest aggrega- 
tions of capital, to go over from the present form 
of organization of the capitalist world economy, 
based on a system of national states, to a form 
based on industrial empires of global dimensions. 
It is from this angle that we should view the the- 
sis, put forward by the biggest American corpo- 
rations, that “national boundaries inhibit” ratio- 
nalization of production, that it is necessary to 
“adapt the political structure” of the capitalist 
world to the requirements of the trans-nationai 
monopolies, to “balance the responsibilities’" of 
these monopolies and of the governments. And 
in view of the unchallenged domination of Ame- 
rican companies among the trans-national corpo- 
rations, in regard to both number and strength, 
we can say that statements of this kind are fully 
in line with the striving of US monopoly capital 
and US imperialism for world domination. 

MOBILIZATION OF FORCES 
OF IMPERIALIST COMPETITORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

In face of the moimting offensive of American 
capital on the world market and of its colossal 


^ R. Blough. International Business: Environment and 
Adaptation, York, 1966, p. 339. 
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total strength some companies, even leading ones, 
in other capitalist countries “crack up” and cry 
for mercy. Having surrendered at discretion, they 
hope to get more in compensation than in pro- 
fits they would have retained after a head-on col- 
lision with an economically stronger adversary. 
This attitude is conspicuous, for instance, among 
British monopolies, many of which have long sin- 
ce engaged in “competitive cooperation” with 
American capital, and are relatively content with 
their position of junior partner. (It should be no- 
ted, that this is not the prevalent trend). Even 
less willing to yield to the claims of American 
capital are the major West European and Japa- 
nese industrial corporations. 

Organizationally, their tough resistance to the 
American trans-national corporations takes two 
main forms: intensification of the activity of their 
own trans-national giants, if any, and attempts 
to create new colossal aggregations of economic 
power — both on a national basis and by means 
of closing the ranks in the face of a common 
enemy. 

A typical specimen of the “old” trans-national 
monopoly in Europe is the Anglo-Dutch oil giant 
Royal Dutch-Shell. Possessing a vast network 
(over 500) of prospecting, extracting, shipping, 
refining, chemical, marketing and other subsidi- 
aries in more than 80 capitalist countries, it wages 
a fierce competitive struggle with the American 
oil trusts. 

The activity of Royal Dutch-Shell is marked, 
on the whole, with the same aggressiveness and 
“egocentricity” as that of the American trans- 
national monsters. For instance, at the end of 
1963 it did not hesitate to allocate about €80 mil- 
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lion for the purchase of the controllmg interest 
in the Italian Montecatini, although this operation 
hit hard at the British government’s attempts to 
balance the country’s payments (later on, in 1966, 
these shares were sold). On the eve of 1969 Royal 
Dutch-Shell, which had decided to build a new 
chemical complex in Western Europe, provoked 
a sharp fight between the Dutch and Belgian go- 
vernments for the right to build this complex in 
their countries. This proposal, as T^ke Times wrote, 
caused competition between the two govern- 
ments; so the terms offered to Royal Dutch-Shell 
from both sides were becoming “increasingly 
attractive”. Finally the company resolved to build 
this complex, in which it intends to invest up to 
100 million, in the Netherlands. 

Just as in the case of the American monopolies, 
the West European trans-national corporations 
provide a major base of support for the general 
imperialist policies of the West European states. 

For instance, during the difficulties with oil 
deliveries resulting from Israeli aggression aga- 
inst Arab countries in June 1967 and the blocking 
of the Suez Canal the Dutch government played a 
significant and far greater than usual role in the 
international .talks on oil distribution exclusively 
on the strength of the. important positions oc- 
cupied by Royal Dutch-Shell. 

Rio Tinto-Zinc, controlled by the British Roth- 
schilds, can be mentioned as a monopoly of lesser 
dimensions but also trans-national in the chara- 
cter of its operations. It holds 39% of its assets 
in Australia, 25% in North America (primarily 
in Canada), 18% in Africa (mostly in South Afri- 
ca), and 15% in Britain. Being much less powerful 
than American monopolies, RTZ is compelled to 
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tolerate, in the interest of attracting investment, 
the participation of local business in its capital. 
Nevertheless, RTZ in many respects is a model on 
how ‘‘to combine business with politics”. Not long 
ago the Confederation of British Industry, the 
central organization of British monopolies eulogi- 
zed RTZ, which in the early 1950s seized control 
of uranium ore reserves “which exceed those con- 
trolled by any other company or Government 
agency in the western world”. ^ 

But all these and many other non-American 
“old” trans-national companies have an obvious 
weakness in operating predominantly in the ex- 
tractive and not manufacturing industry, which 
makes them very sensitive to fluctuations of world 
prices of raw materials. They keep a large part of 
their assets in developing countries, where the 
lack of “sufficient political stability” and the lo- 
wer economic growth-rates also place them at a 
disadvantage. All told, the old European trans- 
national companies do not seem to have a strong 
enough base to win in global competition with the 
American giants. 

That is one of the principal reasons why the 
main stake of the West European capitalists in 
the fight for world markets has increasingly shift- 
ed to the sphere of concentration and centrali- 
zation of capital in the manufacturing industry of 
West European countries. 

In this respect, 1967 and 1968 were unprece- 
dented for their number of mergers in Western 
Europe, This “megalomania”, as The Financial 
Times called it, encouraged in every way by the 


^ Confederation of British Industry. Overseas Investment- 
Why and How. London, 1967, p. 13. 
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governments, is particniarly conspicuous in the 
chemical, automobile, aviation, steel and electri- 
cal engineering industries. 

Most of the mergers in Western Europe have 
been taking place so far at the national level (re- 
organization of the steel and chemical industries 
in West Germany; the merger of the biggest elec- 
trical engineering companies in Britain; concen- 
tration in the chemical and steel industries of 
France, etc.). But there is also a different trend 
which has been gaming strength within the frame- 
work of the Common Market: the regroupment of 
monopoly forces ultimately leading to the 
emergence of economic giants based on the whole 
market and capital of the EEC countries. The 
number of instances of inter-penetration of West 
European monopolies (exchange of shares, mer- 
gers, takeovers or acquisitions, establishment of 
commonly-owned branches, agreements between 
enterprises) rose from 300 in 1963 to about 1,000 
in 1967. 1 

It is true that the integration processes in Wes- 
tern Europe as expressed in the growing inter- 
locking of interests of the monopolies of the “Six” 
have much more complex reasons than a mere 
consolidation of the common positions of these 
monopolies vis-a-vis the American competitors. 
Nevertheless, the latter factor may prove to be in 
certain measure a key one. The rate of penetra- 
tion of American trans-national monopolies into 
the West European economics remains, on the 
whole, faster than that of the concentration of 
capital in these countries themselves. Therefore, 
some West European researchers think, “a Euro- 


^ Le Monde diplomatique, novembrc 1968, p. 2. 
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pean break-* away is possible if it does not come 
too late”. Otherwise Western Europe may find 
itself under the “iron heel” of the expanding 
American trans-national monopolies. 

To all appearance West European magnates do 
not intend to become underlings of American Big 
Business: “. . .Attitudes have hardened towards US 
‘takeovers’ of European companies. No longer is 
American capital welcomed with open arms on 
any terms.” ^ The present mood in Western Eu- 
rope differs sharply from the initial stand of 
West European companies, when, for instance, 
a special Franco-American committee was set up 
in France (1959) to facilitate the establishment of 
branches of American companies in the country, 
and when West German bankers and business- 
men too were anxious to find new possibilities for 
American investors. 

Today the situation is different. Both the Bri- 
tish monopolies, which are straining to get into 
the Common Market, and their continental coun- 
terparts see in the pooling of their efforts a way 
of not only stopping the onslaught of American 
trans-national corporations but of countering 
them with an equally powerful front. “We want 
Europe-wide industries,” declared John Davies, 
general director of the Confederation of British 
Industry. “This way we can keep the Americans 
on their toes by competitive means.” ^ 

The trend is, therefore, towards blocking the 
American trans-national monopolies by equally 
strong West European industrial giants. 


^ US News &. World December 2, 1968, p. 45. 

^ Daily Express, December 11, 1968. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 

The unprecedentedly extensive process of con- 
centration of capital, the development of the lar- 
gest imperialist monopolies into trans-national 
monsters seeking to crush not only separate coun- 
tries but the whole capitalist system of states give 
a new dimension to the problem of relationships 
between private capitalist monopolies and the 
bourgeois state. 

The postwar period witnessed a certain inten- 
sification of the '‘regulating” role of the state in 
a whole number of capitalist countries. This pro- 
cess is to be observed now as well. But it is impo- 
rtant to note one underlying factor: at a certain 
stage monopoly capital became objectively inte- 
rested in utilizing the bourgeois state for stepping 
up what it regarded as a necessary reorganization 
in the economic sphere and creating more favou- 
rable political conditions for further expansion. 
It seems likely that in the future — at least 
from the viewpoint of the largest capitalist 
corporations — the interests of monopoly capital 
may require a reverse process, namely, placing 
the activity of the bourgeois state within more 
narrow and strictly defined limits, all the more so 
since the very period of the “regulating” role of 
the bourgeois state was used by the monopolies 
above all for consolidating their dominating in- 
fluence on the machinery of state. This process 
will hardly go smoothly. It would be logical to 
suppose that the state, as the spokesman for the 
interests of the bourgeoisie as a class, will try to 
resist, in the name of these common interests, the 
efforts of individual monopolies, even the biggest, 
to free themselves from any control whatsoever. 
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Nevertheless,' it remains a fact that today mam- 
moth monopolies have grown up on such a scale 
that the “intervention of ministers or bureau- 
crats”, as the leading American economist J. K. 
Galbraith put it, often becomes a hindrance to 
them, because such monopolies have turned into 
real autarchies. ^ 

Of interest, in this connection, is the research 
work into the results and further prospects, of 
the growth of the role of monopolies in the Uni- 
ted States, conducted by the American corpora- 
tion Business International. This work was inten- 
ded for the information of the large American 
monopolies, and by virtue of its “businesslike” 
approach it is free from the social demagogy ty- 
pical of most publications designed for general 
consumption. “The people,” it points put, “have 
lost much of their power to control the govern- 
ment in spite of the ever-more pronounced defe- 
rence to the will of the majority... On the other 
hand, the government, in spite of an unpreceden- 
ted accumulation of power in its hands, has like- 
wise lost much of its ability to influence 
events. . . . The decline in the power of the go- 
vernment is the result of. . . the feudalism of the 
concentration of private power. ^ 

Business InternationaVs {oxtQZBi'& on the deve- 
lopment of this trend in the next two decades is 
rather curious: “Concentration of economic po- 
wer in private hands. . . is certain to make itself 
felt; the influence of monopoly management on 
governmental policy should greatly increase. This, 


^ The Financial Times, December 12, 1966. 

^ Corporate Planning Today for Tomorrow’s World Mar- 
ket yBmintns Jwat 1964, p. 60. 
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incidentally, should be trae of any automating 
society — of the US as well as of Western Euro- 
pe.” Ultimately, Business International thinks, 
the interlocking of monopoly and state will reach 
‘‘the degree that it will not altogether be clear 
whether large-scale private enterprise is run by 
the government or the government by private 
enterprise.” ^ 

British financial magnates think in much the 
same terms, John Davies of the Confederation 
of British Industry, for one, openly favoured rep- 
lacing the “concept of consultation” of the govern- 
ment with the monopolies “by one of partner- 
ship”. As he sees it, vital decisions should be 
adopted at joint sessions of the government and 
representatives of the largest monopolies — “much 
as in the case of a board of directors”. ^ 

If these forecasts are true, the outlook is sini- 
ster indeed. Fifteen years hence not more than 
600 monopolies are to produce three-fourths of 
the total industrial output of the capitalist 
world. ^ Towards 2000 the number of the largest 
monopolies dominating in the capitalist world 
is predicted to drop to 200. ^ “The time will 
come,” Prof. J. Houssiaux prophesies, “when a 
congress of heads of state and leaders of the 200 or 
300 industrial empires which will tomorrow con- 
trol all basic economic activity, will lay down 
the rules of the future society in which states and 
giant companies will share management of people 
and things But what diplomacy will be able 


’ 35. 

2 T^he Three Banks Review, June 1967, p. 23. 
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